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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Selections from the Choric Poetry of the Greek 

Dramatic Writers. Translated into English 

verse by J. Anstice, B.A. Professor of Clas- 

sical Literature at King’s College, London, 

&c. 8vo. pp. 246. London, 1832. Fellowes. 
Tue office of a translator is one, like many 
others, more frequently attempted than under- 
stood; it is one also, which by no means en- 
joys that degree of estimation which we con- 
ceive to be its due. If it has fallen into dis- 
repute, its degradation is to be attributed, not 
to any intrinsic want of literary dignity, but 
to the rashness and incapacity of those by 
whom it has been undertaken. He is entitled 
to no small meed of gratitude, who enriches 
our literature with “ the thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn” of some venerable an- 
cient; who makes a Greek or Roman speak in 
English as they would themselves have spoken 
had they used our language in place of their 
own, This is the true and legitimate province 
of translation : its greatest merits are fidelity 
combined with the ease of original composition. 
In this latter desirable property, Mr. Anstice 
seems to have attained such a degree of per- 
fection, that it would be vain in the specimens 
which he has given of the choric (gy. choral ?) 
poetry of the Greek dramatists to seek for the 
fire and energy of Eschylus, the majesty of 
Sophocles, or the tenderness of Euripides. 
The professor has, with surprising ingenuity, 
contrived to rub down (if we may use the 
expression) the salient features and distin- 
guishing characteristics of each poet; and with 
such success, that it would be difficult, indeed, 
to tell the one from the other. With trul 
Procrustean cruelty he has maimed, cnnatel, 
and mutilated the unhappy bards, to fit them 
to the calibre of his own style. They are all 
dressed in the same garb; his book is a co- 
medy of errors, in which we are perpetually 
mistaking one writer for another. We discern 
not the ancient poet; it is Mr. Anstice through- 
out. Not content with suffering the spirit of 
the original to escape him, he has not even 
deemed it requisite to present us with its form. 
Where, we would ask, are the strophes? where 
the antistrophes ? 

With little variation, we have, in all the odes 
which the learned professor has translated, the 
same monotonous and jingling octosyllabic and 
heptasyllabic metre. The dignity of the ancient 
is entirely lost in the sing-song of the modern. 
What could Mr. Anstice have been dreaming 
of when he presents AEschylus to us in the 
character of a parish-clerk giving out the 
psalm, with the true professional twang thus? 

«* Praise to thee, eternal King ! 
Thus thy grateful votaries sing.” * 
Repenting, however, of this indignity, and in- 
tending to make some compensation, he ex- 
hibits him in the next page, as a divine, speak- 
ing as follows :— 3 


* But banished be the unhol 
The creed by implous soeptres 


* Original, # Zid Baridti. 








Bold sons of Luxury, who defy 
And challenge thus the powers on high,” &c.* 
Would Sophocles have sung thus ?— 
*«* Waft me hence, and set me down 

Where the lines of battle frown,” &c.+ 
as if he were desiring a hackney-coachman to 
drive him to a review! We might multiply 
examples of this slip-shod, undignified style ; 
we would not, however, be considered captious, 
and therefore pass on to another point, on which 
we have to say a word or two. 

In several instances Mr. Anstice has not 
given the correct translation. The fine line in 
the first chorus of the @Edipus Tyrannus : 

Tasty 33 Adwarss, erovescrd vt yneue Suavros, 
is not properly rendered by 

** While sobs succeed to drown the meek still voice of 

prayer. 
In fact, it is nothing at all like it. Where is 
the bold figure way 3 ada, “the Pean 
glows ;” and what does the professor make of 
dmauros PL 

Again, in the Antigone,— 

Evdaimovss, oles xaxay 
aytueros wiav, &C. 
does not signify 
«* How blest are those untaught to drain 
Retribution’s cup of pain ! 
We have nothing about retribution in the 
original. 

We shall give but one more example; it is 
from the Pheenisse of Euripides :— 

Ob vite F uh nari, ob wor’ tpu xardy, &e. 
is translated— 


“ Wedlock, that the gods forbid, 
Ne’er an — rid; 
Ne’er ma: teous Heaven approve 
Offspring of unholy love,” 

Lest we should be charged with injustice, 
we give the following extract, as being in Mr. 
Anstice’s best style :— 

«* Unconquered Love! whose mystic sway 
Creation’s varied forms obey, 
Who watchest long at midnight hour, 
On the soft cheek of beauty's flower ; 
Now inmate of the sylvan cot, 
Now flitting o’er the waves, 
Immorial Gods escape thee not, 
Thou rulest man’s 1 lot, 
7. And “4 who -_ —— 
magic w e wrong, 
An goodies taer the kindred throng ; 
he look of love, yon destined bride 
Darts from her p' eye, 
A subtle counsellor, hath vied 
With mighty laws and princedom’s pride, 
And won the victory; 
For in that su) gaze 
The Queen of Love tless plays.” 

If, however, the professor has failed in his 
present attempt, he has the consolation of 
knowing that he only shares the ill success of 
many others who have preceded him. To give 
an English version of a Greek choral ode, so as 


* Original, 6 3 obx siosBns, &c. 
+ Original, Ezny 66: datwy 
didgiiv wx’, dee. 


t This line, without taking any t liberty with the 
ing any grea M 


» may be . 

The pean glows—its echo, shrieks of wo. 
We leave our readers to decide which is the closer version, 
Mr. Anstice’s oF ours, 





to preserve the spirit and force, as well as the 
form, of the original, is no light task; and its 
execution demands powers not often to be 
found. Conjoined to a perfect knowledge of 
the language, there must be a deep and fervid 
spirit of poetry ; a vivid perception of beauty, to 
seize and em the nicest and most delicate 
shades of th t and feeling, shades which 
would be utterly imperceptible to a mere 
grammar-and-dictionary translator, however 
learned he may be in aorists and paulo-posts. : 
in short, it requires both a profound scholar and 
a good poet. Although the former title may 
be due to Mr. Anstice, we question much 
oe he may be allowed to lay claim to the 
tter. 

Apropos des bottes! we have a word or two 
to say respecting another learned Greek pro- 
fessor, Mr. Scholefield, of Cambridge. This 
gentleman, some time ago, published an edition 
of Aischylus,—and such an edition! (for our 
sins we were doomed to have recourse to it on 
the present occasion.) To sum up its merits 
laconically ; not only does it convey no in- 
formation, but it is even strewed with errors 
as thick ‘* as leaves in Vallombrosa.” We 
marvel much what opinion the continental 
literati must entertain of the state of classical 
learning in Cambridge, when they inspect the 
volume of which we are speaking. Ex pede 
Heroulem—that is, if we judge of the pupils by 
the professor ; and, for our own parts, if Mr. 
S.’s Greek be no better than his Latin, alas 
for Cambridge! say we. On opening his book, 
we stumbled on the preface; we perused it, 
and reperused it not indeed from any ad. 
miration of the composition, but from our 
astonishment that a Greek professor could 
heap so many blunders in so small a space. It 
forcibly reminded us of an anecdote we have 
heard of Dr. Parr, which, for the entertain. 
ment of our readers, we insert. 

When the present Duke of Gloucester was 
chosen Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Herbert Marsh, now Bishop of Peter- 
borough, was fixed upon by the senate to ex- 
press to his royal highness how greatly the 
University appreciated his condescension in 
taking it under the shadow of his wing. 
Marsh, pleased as he might well be with the 
delegated duty, and anticipating, what he af- 
terwards attained, a mitre, said something or 
other on the occasion; but what it was, being 
in Latin, few knew, and still fewer cared. 
Not so, however, with the orator himself; on 
the contrary, so proud was he of his rhetorical 
display, that he ventured to repeat his speech 
in the presence of Dr. Parr, who, as soon as 
the Margaret professor of divinity had pro- 
nounced his concluding dizi, coolly taking his 
pipe from his lips, ejaculated, in his own pe- 
culiarly arch manner, “‘ Flat! foolish! faulty!” 
and immediately resumed his whiff. 

Our application of this apologue we leave to 
r. to divine. In bidding him 
adieu, we must allow that he has the enviable 
satisfaction of being able to say with Horace, 
“ Exegi monumentum @re perennius:” or, 
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———————————— 
to change a little an expression which he has, 
in his preface, borrowed from Augustus—‘* He 
found Greek ‘literatiire- in Cambridge con- 
structed’ of brick, but left it of marble.”” So 
long as Aschylus is read, Mr. S. will be re- 
membered — but how ? 








Lanzi's History of Painting in Upper and 
Lower Italy. Translated and abridged by 
the Rev. G. W. D. Evans, A.M. 2 vols. 
12mo. Lendon, Hatchard and Son. 

Tue original treatise by Lanzi, a well-known 

Jesuit and connoisseur of the last century, by 

whom it was published towards the close of 

that period, has hitherto been accessible only 
to those familiar with the Italian language. 

Mr. Evans has, therefore, done the English 

reader generally, and especially the English 

artist and amateur, a great service by his trans- 
lation: the more so, as he has very judiciously 
compressed his work into a moderate compass, 
by omitting to. mention two or three of the 
inferior schools, and by curtailing the notices 
of the less distinguished masters, while he has 
given the lives of the more eminent nearly at 
full The great schools of Italy are 
divided into the Florentine, the Sienese, the 

Roman, the Neapolitan, the Venetian, the 

Mantuan, the Modenese, the Parmesan, the 

Cremonese, the Milanese, and the Bolognese. 

Of all these, and of their various epochs, the 

general history is narrated; and particular 

details are introduced repecting the principal 
artists of which they were composed. As 
affording the best means of exhibiting the cha- 
racter of the work, and at the same time of 
gratifying the taste of our readers, we subjoin 
brief extracts from the. passages in these vo- 
lumes, in which Lanzi, as rendered by Mr. 

Evans, speaks of the illustrious chiefs of the 

Floreatine, Roman, Venetian, and Parmesan 

eae ey ee 

an 03 to the respective 
alities —design, expression, colouring, and 

Chg idectnne ta which they were unri 
After describing the manner in which Mi- 

chael Angelo, having laid the foundation at 

Florence of every liberal accomplishment, de- 

voted himself for twelve years, not without 

great detriment to his health, to anatomy and 
the works of ancient sculpture, Lanzi says— 
“To such studies may we trace the source 
of that peculiar style which procured him the 
name of the Dante of art. As that poet courted 


themes very difficult to be handled in verse, |}, 


and from an abstruse subject extracted the 
praise of depth and grandeur; so did Michael 
Angelo seek out the most thorny path of de- 
sign, and, in pursuing it, acquire the highest 
reputation for science and subliaaity. Man, as 
he is made to appear in Bonarruoti’s works, 
assumes that form which, according to Quin- 
tilian, Zenxis always delighted to represent ; 
so vigorous is he, and muscular, and robust. 
His foreshortenings and his attitudes are of 
the most difficult kind ; his expression full of 
vivacity and energy. There are yet other points 
of resemblance between them—a certain parade 
of knowledge, for example, whence Dante has 
sometimes appeared to critics more of a pre- 
ceptor than a poet, Bonarruoti more of an ana- 
tomist than a painter—and a certain neglect of 
the beautiful, from which the former frequently, 
and, if we abide by the decision of the Carracci 
and Mengs, the latter sometimes degenerates 
into harshness. [ shall not, however, pretend 
to decide on points like these, which depend 
entirely upon taste: I will only remind the 
xaader that this comparison must not be car- 


ried too far; for the poet, from a disposition to 
court the difficult both in matter and versi- 
fication, has sometimes goue so much out of his 
way, that he cannot always be proposed as a 
pattern; whereas every drawing, every sketch, 
and much more, every larger work of M. An- 


gelo’s, is regarded as a model in art ; and while | 


in the former we discern symptoms of con- 


straint, in the latter all is nature and ease. It) 


was a saying of his, that a man ought to have 
the compasses in his eyes; a maxim apparently 
borrowed from Diodorus Siculus, who affirmed 
that the Egyptians carried their measures in 
their hands, the Greeks theirs = their eyes. 
Nor is such a pauegyric inapplicable to our 
artist; who, cheneeee he handled either the 
pencil, the crayon, or a piece of charcoal, though 
it were but in sport, seemed, if we may so say, 
infallible in every part of design.” 

Of the “ divine’ Raphael it is observed : 
‘¢ There is not a single emotion of the mind, nor 
a single character of passion known to the 
moral philosopher, which he has not caught, 
portrayed, and varied in a hundred different 
manners, and yet always within the bounds of 
propriety. We do not find it recorded of him, 
as we do of Da Vinci, that he constantly fre- 
quented public places for the purpose of catch- 
ing these various expressions. The multi- 
plicity of his pictures, too, proves that he could 
not have had time for such continued observa- 
tion, while his designs plainly shew that he did 
not equally stand in need of it. Nature, as I 
have already remarked, had endowed him with 
a liveliness of imagination which, transporting 
him in idea to the scene he was about to repre- 
sent, however fictitious or remote, and thus 
making it in some sort real and present, ren- 
dered him capable of conceiving and of enter- 
ing fully into those very emotions which the 
person of the story must themselves have 
felt; nor did this vivid conception of his sub- 
ject ever desert him till he had portrayed the 
emotions in question with that air of reality 
which he had either observed them assume in 
the countenances of others, or with which he 
had invested them in his own mind. This rare 
faculty, so seldom met with even among poets, 
and so much more seldom among painters, no 
one ever possessed in a more eminent 
than Raphael. His figures seem to be.actnally 
inspired. with the diiferent passions of love, 
desire, fear, hope, and joy—seem actually under 
the influence of anger, or else possessed with a 
spirit of placability, lowliness, or pride, just as 
est accords with the subject in hand: inso. 
much that the spectator, on regarding the 
countenances, the expressive looks, and gestures 
of his figures, oftentimes forgets that they are 
but the work of art; he finds his own feelings 
excited, chooses his side, and fancies himself an 
actor in the scene before him. There is yet 
another delicacy of expression to be found in 
his works ; and that is, the felicity with which 
he depicts the various gradations of passion, 
whereby a man may perceive at once whether 
they are only just commencing their career, 
whether they are on the increase, or whether 
they are already on the wane. He had, in his 
intercourse with the world, observed these 
varied shades of passion, and on all occasions he 
knew how to transfer to the canvass the ob- 
servations that occurred to him. His very 
silence is eloquent, and every actor 


Il cor negli occhi, e nella fronte ha scritte.— Petrarch. 
The slighter movements of the eyes, the nos- 


trils, the lips, or the fingers, serve to indicate 
the first emotions of passion; the more ani- 





mated and violent gestures express its intensity ; 


a 
and what is more, these gestures assume a 
hundred different shapes, without ever offend. 
ing against the laws -of mature, and conform 
themselves to a hundred different characters, 
without ever transgressing the bounds of de. 
corum. His heroes look and act like heroes; 
his ordinary men, like beings of a lower sphere: 
jand what neither tongue nor pen could ever 
hope to describe, that Raphael coutrives to 
express by a few strokes of the pencil. In vain 
have numbers endecvoured to imitate him; 
his figures appear as if under the real impulse 
of mental feeling, while those of others, with 
the exception of Poussin and some few more, 
look as if conscious of acting a part, like players 
upon a stage. In fact, in this exquisite de. 
lineation of the various passions of the mind 
consists the grand merit of Raphael. And if it 
be acknowledged that this quality, called ex. 
pression, constitutes the most difficult, the most 
philosophical, and the most sublime walk of art, 
who then shall dispute the palm with him ?” 

We proceed to that part of the notice of 
Titian which treats of his colouring :— 

‘* His pictures are the surest guides we 
have to direct us in the right path as regards 
colouring ; but they are like the writings of 
the classics, which, though equally open to 
all, and commented upon alike for all, afford 
instruction to those only who are capable of 
reflecting upon them. I have already noticed 
the brilliance which predominates in the works 
of the Venetian painters, and especially in 
those of Titian, whom the rest adopted as 
their model. I have observed, that it was 
the result of a very light-coloured imprimitura, 
or ground, upon which each of the colours 
being laid again and again, they produce 
at length the effect of a transparent veil, and 
render the tints no less mellow than Incid. 
Nor did he proceed in a different manner in 
his stronger shadows, covering them afresh 
with colour when dry, constantly seeking to 
give them greater force, and imparting to 
them more warmth where they seem just 
merging into the middle tints. In his manage- 
ment of shadow he displayed great judgment, 
adopting a method which cannot be said to 
be a mere copy of the natural, inasmuch as 
it possesses a good deal of the ideal. In the 
parts of his figures exposed to view, he princi- 
pally shuns masses of bold and strong shadow, 
though they are sometimes to be met with 
in nature. They tend to produce a stronger 
relief, but they detract from the softness of 
the fleshes. ‘Titian, for the most part, affected 
strong lights, taking care to soften down the 
less prominent parts by various shades of 
middie tints; and then, drawing the other 
parts and the extremities with more boldness 
than is perhaps to be found in nature, he 
contrived to invest fictitious objects with a 
degree of life and fascination greater than 
we even find in real ones. Thus, in his 
portraits, he makes the stronger lights fall 
jon the eyes, the nose, and the mouth, leaving 
| the other parts in a sort of pleasing indistinct. 
|ness, which adds much to the spirited air of 
|his heads as well as to the general effect. 
| But as mere skilfulness in the art of heighten- 
ling or diminishing shadow is not enough, 
junless it be combined with corresponding skil- 
|fulness of colouring, he in this respect also 
|pursued an ideal method, which consisted in 
employing, in their proper places, either virgin 
\tints taken directly from nature, or such arti- 
ficial ones as produce the illusion required. 
| On his pallet he used to keep but a few simple 
| colours ; but he had the tact to select such ss 
| Would produce the most variety and contrast; 
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— 
and was also well acquainted with the limits 
to which this contrast might be carried, and 
the proper moment for having recourse to it. 
Hence it never betrays any thing like ex- 


ration ; the varied colours, that rise one 


above another in his paintings, have all the 
appearance of resulting from nature, and yet 


are the effect of consummate art. A piece of 


white cloth near to a naked figure makes it 
look as if worked up with bright vermilions ; 
while in fact he merely used ¢erra rossa with 
a little lake colour in the outlines and ex- 
tremities. A similar result is produced in his 


pictures by objects of a dark or sometimes 
even of a black hue, which, besides contributing 
to the relief of the adjacent colour, serve to 


give greater effect to the figures worked up, 


as was said, by means of almost insensible 


middle tints. It was a saying of his, handed 
down to us by Boschini, that whoever would 
become a painter should make himself tho- 


roughly acquainted with the properties of three 


colours, white, red, and black ; and that when 
about to paint fleshes, should never flatter 
himself with the hope of succeeding at the 
first trial, but only by rubbing in different 
colours repeatedly.” 

Our last quotation is from the life of the 
ill-requited Coreggio. Having done justice 
to the great powers which he exhibited in the 
other qualities of the art, Lanzi adds,— 

* But his real forte, his distinguishing merit, 
his true pre-eminence above every other artist 
of whom we have any knowledge, consists in 
his happy management of light and shade. 
As nature herself does not clothe every object 
with the same strong light, but varies it ac- 
cording to the superficies, the opposition, and 
the distance of the object ; so also did Coreg- 
gio contrive to diversify it, heightening or 
diminishing it by an almost insensible grada- 
tion,—a point so indispensable in aérial per- 
spedtive (in which he attained the highest 
excéllence), and so conducive to the general 
harmony. He purstied the same plan in 
some degree in his shadows; so delicately 
representing im each the reflection of the 
adjacent colour, that, notwithstanding his 
lavish introduetion of the darker tints, there 
is nothing of monotony in them: all is 
agreeably diversified. is merit in this 
respect is more ienlarly’ conspicuous in 
his Night, in the Dresden gallery, as well as 
in the Magdalene, of the same gallery, re- 
presented reclining in a cave—a small pic- 
ture, but in the catalogues valued at twenty- 
seven thousand crowns. By means of his 
chiaroscuro, he not only imparted an incom- 
parable degree of roundness and softness to 
his figures, but diffused over the whole com- 
position a degree of taste till then unknown ; 
disposing the masses of his lights and shades 
ina manner perfectly natural in reality, 
though in appearance wholly ideal. To this 


degree of perfection he attained by pursuing 
the very same path that had been trodden by 
Michael Angelo—by making models in wax 


and chalk.’’ 


The above extracts will give some notion 
of the valuable matter which these volumes 
contain, and which renders them well deserv- 
a the attentive perusal of every lover of the 


direct the reader's attention, reserving our re- 
marks to the close. Hope :— 


«© Alf men live ; 
But while they hope; Hope lends.a painter's skill 
To every scene of life, whether stern war 
Present its stormy picture to our view, 
Or peace its smiling honours. 
Hope’s ambition— y y 
It gilds wealth’s pencil richer than his gold; 
And when to the charmed eye of" ig youth 
Love’s seraph-hand images happiness, x ie 
Hope rounds the lines and blends the glowing tints! 

All must remember, who heard the exqui- 
sitely musical intonation with which Macready 
gave the ensuing speech :— 

te . See statue? , 
Hermann, The jator! Ay, my lord; sometimes 
T’ve looked upon it till I’ve almost wept. 
Col. You feel a pity for that gladiator ! 
Are we not all such? Are we not -~" ene 
To waste our generous spirits in a strife 
Of baseness ? Mark the world. There is the soldier, 
Whose valour is hired out—perchance to quell 
A nobler daring in a holier cause; 
And hear the statesman’s uence—when pleads he 
For truth alone and right? The philosopher 
Wrestles in noble energy with vice; 
But ere he enters on the fatal lists, 
His doom is pre-ordained :—e’en the blithe poet, 
That builds a perfect world unto himself, 
Whose wishes are creation, is awaked 
From his fond dream of luxury, to strive 
With envy and detraction, sneering folly, 
Biting indifference, till his vital warmth 
Is spent like water ’gainstarockofice, 
Congealing to like stillness. The true patriot— 
How often does he press the gift of liberty 
In vain on slaves, and perish by the hands) 
Of thase he would have blessed! All noble things 
Are made for the cruel sport of baser natures : 
The world is their great audience; it applauds, 
Pities perhaps, and cheers, then ends the theme 
By saying ’twas gallant pastime, When I think thus, 
I pity not him whom ignoble death 
Frees from a more ignoble life.” 

On the stage these fine lines had one fauli— 
which was, the statue had been too obvions!y 
placed in the chamber for the purpose of a 
simile; but this we surely excuse on reading 
them. Love :— 

** Love as true as mine, dear Agnes, 
Is humble, meek as charity; it knows 
No vain, no selfish wish. I would endure 
All for thee, eyse to lose thee: I Rowe! treasure 
e bright and beauteous image in my heart 
As earnest of another world.” , 
Touching answer :— 
© Col. My father i in the field; my mother 
Cherished no hope but.for their last reunion, 
And soon that hope was qipied. 
Agnes. Ay, my father, 
Death’s kind to broken hearts.” 
Parting :— 


« The hour! the grief that was so sweet, 
Socedon te test spoke love.” 
Happiness :— 
« I trust not this sad world with such a treasure: 
I place it in the next,—'tis all, my husband. 
I do believe we're wedded for a life 
Beyond the grave—perchance for that alone. 
But if one should speed thither, and the widowed 
Alone in this dim night, and unassured 
Of morning’s coming, it were wretchedness, 
I should return from the abode of spirits 
To hover round thee, Frederic, aud whisper, 
If it might be, ‘ Endure, for there is joy 

Zisewhere.’ ” 

This idea is sweetly expressed in one of our 
olden dramatists ; we will quote it as a parallel. 
*« Pll come, all soul and spirit, to your love; 

With silent steps I’! follow you all day, 
Or else before you in the sunbeams play : 
I'll lead you thence to melancholy groves, 
And there t the scene of our past loves. 
At night I will within your curtain ee 
With empty arms embrace you while you sleep ; 
In gentle dreams I often will be by, 
And sweep along before your closing eye. 
ll from your path I will remove, 


A 
But guard it most from any future love; 
And when at last in pity you will die, 





The House of Colberg; a Tragedy. By T. J. 
Serle, author of ‘* the Merchant of he 
a pp- 49. London, 1832. Richardson. 
HERE is some beautiful in this drama. 
to which we cannot do  arwsi than at once 


I'll watch your birth of immortality: 


There, turtle-like, I'll to my mate repair, 
And teach you your first flight in upper air.” 

It is a hard case to reproach either actor or 
author with the great interest excited by one 
character; but that. thrown around Colberg 
quite absorbed the others: instead of the usual 
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sympathy felt for young ladies in love, all the 
sympathy was for the father; and disobedience 
seemed astonishing, instead of being, as usual, 
quite natural, Colberg is himself a fine origi- 
nal conception, worthy of Macready; and we 
hope yet to see him embodying many. more 
imaginations of an author from whom we ex- 
pect much more than he has yet achieved, 








Cabinet-Cyclopedia, Vol. XXXVIII.: His- 
tory of Spain and Portugal, Vol. V. Long- 
man and Co. 

THE present volume brings this history down 

to the French Revolution, and there closes, 

judiciously avoiding ground that has been so 
recently and so ably gone over. And on this 
termination we must do the author the justice 
of commending his indefatigable research and 
industry: these pages contain materials only 
to have been collected with extreme labour, and 
arranged, we do believe, with as much truth and 
impartiality as any writer could evince. The 
style we do not so much admire; it is some- 
times cold, and at others too violent in epithets. 

The following account of the death of Charles 

the Fifth is among the most favourable speci-« 

mens :— 

“ The manner of life followed by this great 
prince in his retirement was exceedingly simple. 
His chief exercises were those of devotion: he 
observed, as far as his infirmities would permit, 
the rule of the order (hermits of St. Jerome) 
with as much scrupulosity as if he had con- 
tracted the obligation by vow. For some 
months he relaxed from this severity by horti- 
cultural and mechanical recreations; but he 
never allowed them to interfere with more 
serious pursuits. Every morning he heard 
mass, and repeated a given number of prayers ; 
every afternoon he listened to a sermon, or a 
homily of St. Augustine; every evening, ves~ 
pers and complins. The interstices of his time 
were filled by devout meditation, or by occa- 
sional conyerse with. his domestics and the 
brotherhood, who were greatly edified by his 
religious zeal, and by his. deep humility.. Not 
only was all ceremonial banished, but. he in- 
sisted on being accounted merely as one of the 
fraternity, declaring that he would rather serve 
than be served. He sang with so much sweet- 
ness and skill, that the monks are said fre- 
quently to have crept to the door of his cell 
to hear him more distinctly. That he hada 
scientific knowledge of the art, appeared from 
his instantly detecting a false note when 
raised by any brother in the choir. He had 
not much to distribute in private charity, 9s 
that duty was well performed by the monase 
tery. In one instance, however, the manner 
was objectionable, and he solicited its disuse. 
The winter following his arrival, and most of 
the succeeding spring, was a season of famine. 
The peasantry flocked in great numbers to the 
gates; and when the porter of the monastery 
was unequal to the task of relieving the multi- 
tude, the monks joined him in the charitable 
office. Among the applicants were many wo- 
men; some young and beautiful. . Charles, 
who feared for the virtue of the fathers, loudly 
condemned the intercourse; and complained 
with such effect to the visiters-general of the 
order, that, in a chapter held for the occasion, 
it was decreed that no alms should thenceforth 
be distributed at the gate, but that a certain 

uantity of corn should be given to each poor 
amily by the alcaldes of the neighbouring 
towns and villages. At the same time he him. 
self caused proclamation to be made, that what- 
ever woman ventured nearer to the monastery 
than a chapel about two miles distant, should 





receive 100 stripes. “Throughout life Charles 
had been a bigot, though policy had often made 
him smother the sentiment. Here, where no 
disguise was wanted, he appeared in all the 
deformity of the character. In his conversa- 
tions with the prior and brotherhood, he ob- 
served, that if any thing could draw him from 
his retreat, it would be the hope of punishing 
heretics ; and that he had written to the in- 
quisitors, exhorting them to pursue all with 
relentless severity, to deliver all over to the 
flames, and to have mercy on none, not even 
if they should recant. He said that no de- 
pendence could be placed-on the man who had 
once apostatised, nor was the sincerity of the 
recantation to’be’believed. Nay, he expressed 
his»regret that he had not executed Luther, 
even though, by so doing, he would. have vio- 
lated the safe-conduct he himself had granted, 
and brought everlasting infamy on his name. 
Heresy, he said, was a crime, not against hu- 
man but the Divine Majesty; and that to 
connive at its escape, was treason to the High. 
est. Yet, notwithstanding these execrable sen- 
timents, he was ignorant, even by his own 
confession, of the Protestant tenets of faith. 
When a deputation from the Duke of Saxony 
and other reformed princes had waited on him, 
requesting that the preachers of the new doc- 
trine might dispute in his presence with the 
Roman Catholic divines, and that the decision 
of the victory should rest with himself —nay, 
when assured that, in return for such a per- 
mission, the Protestant princes would join 
him, with all their forces, against the King of 
France, he refused his consent, for fear, as he 
confessed, lest some heretical opinion should 
find entrance into his mind. He added, by 
way, of triumph, that once, when other princes 
of the same.faith humbly ‘ht him not to 
believe them heretics unheard, but to afford 











them at, least the means of vindicating them- 
selves—when they proposed as a lure the junc- | 
tion of their arms against the Grand Turk, 
promising him even the reduction of Constan- 
tinople—he had turned his back on them, ex- | 


claiming, ‘God forbid that. I should consent | 


to. such, a condition with the view of my own | 
advantage! All my ambition is to know Christ, 
and. him crucified!’ Such a mind was obsti-| 


nately. shut. against all evidence, nor would the| 
demonstrations of an apostle have removed the | 


Sngoqunant, The relation is not honourable | 
either to the justice or understanding of the | 
emperor. In perusing the monastic life of the | 
imperial penitent, it is difficult to believe. that | 
he preserved at all times his mental sanity. | 
He used the discipline with such severity that | 
he was often covered with gore; and he ex- | 
pressed his regret that, owing to his bodily in-| 
firmities, .he could. not incur the additional | 
mortification of ee in his clothes. St. 
Francis de Borgia, who had exchanged a ducal 
coronet for the coarse mantle of the jesuits, 
and who visited him in his retirement, ob- 
served, with more justice than we should have 
expectéd from. an enthusiast, that he should 
comfort himself by reflecting how many nights 
he had under arms in the service of 
Christendom, and should thank God for hav- 
ing thereby done what would be more accept- 
@ in the sight of heaven than could be per- 
formed by many monks in their cells. He 
with more justice, and with a better in- 

t into his state, when he observed that he 
looked back 
life, as the retros; 
day that pleased him— not one sufficiently de- 
M ta the glory of God. At length he drew 





(ovards the claw of his career, From a feeling cansidered at lest ga interesting ax any of! 


with the more sorrow on his 
did not exhibit a single 


common enough in the cloister, he caused not 
only his own tomb to be constructed, but his 
cofin and shroud té be made, and assisted at 
his own obsequies. Shortly afterwards he was 
seized by a fever, then by acold shivering. In 
vain was blood drawn from him: his disorder 
rapidly increased, and he rapidly grew weaker. 
All hope of recovery being abandoned, he con- 
fessed daily, and at length caused the extreme 
unction to be administered to him by the prior, 
just as was practised with the monks, some of 
whom were by his couch, joining him in re- 
peating the penitential psalms. The following 
morning he again asked for the communion ; 
and on the representation of his confessor that 
the repetition so soon was unnecessary, he per- 
sisted, observing that he had need of every 
preparation for so long a journey. When the 
sacred rite was administered, he exclaimed with 
pathos, ‘In me manes, ego in Te maneam !’ 
Towards evening he grew worse; after mid- 
night, perceiving that all around him were 
wrapt in melancholy silence, he said, ‘My 
hour is come! give me that taper and cruci- 
fix!’ Though, a few hours preceding, four of 
his domestics had not been able without diffi- 
culty to turn him in bed, he now, we are told, 
changed from one side to the other with as 
much facility as if nothing ailed him. He 
took the lamp with one hand, the crucifix with 
the other; and after gazing for some time on 
the holy symbol of salvation, he exclaimed, in 
a voice Toud enough to be heard in the neigh- 
bouring cells, ‘ Jesus!’ and at the same mo- 
ment surrendered his soul to God.” 

We observe that a“ History of Celebrated Im- 
postors’”’ is announced: it ought to be a most 
curious and entertaining assemblage. 





The Works of Lord Byron. Vol. XIV. 
London, 1833. Murray. 
THE graphic illustrations to this volume are 
two little extravaganzas of Turner—the Field 
of Waterloo, with Hougomont in the fore- 
ground ; and the Castalian Spring, with Mount 
Parnassus behind ; into which small bits it is 
wonderful how much the artist has put, in his 
own peculiar manner. The poems are Cain, 
Werner, the Age of Bronze, the Island, the 
well-known lines on Lord Byron’s last birth- 
day (perhaps the most affecting in the whole 
body of his poetry), and some stanzas, now for 
the first time printed, which derive interest 
from the circumstance of their being the last 
written before the author’s departure from 
Italy in 1823. The Countess Guiccioli was 
fond, it seems, of singing the Hindoo air, 
*€ Alla malla punca,” and requested Byron to 
give her English words suited to it. He com- 
plied — here they are :— 
«Qh! my lonely, lonely, lonely pillow! 
Where is my lover? where fs my lover? 


Is it his bark: which my dreary dreams discover ? 
Far, far away, and alone along the billow? 

Oh! my lonely, lonely, lonely pillow ! 

Why must my head ache where his gentle brow lay? 
How the tong night flags lovelessly and slowly, 

And my head droops over thee like the willow. 

Oh! thou, my sad and solitary pillow ! 

Send me kind dreams to keep my heart from breaking, 
In return for the tears I shed upon thee waking ; 

Let me not die till he comes back o’er the billow. 


Then if thou wilt no more, my a 


In one embrace let these arms again enfold him, 
And then expire of the joy but to behold him! 
Oh! my lone bosom !—oh! my lonely pillow !” 
These stanzas, however, are far from being 
the only absolute novelties in this volume :—it 
contains numerous hitherto unprinted extracts 
from Byron's diaries, some of which, we sus- 
pect, had not been in Moore’s hands when he 
was writing the ‘* Life ;*" and, what will he 





‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


these things, a copy of the (never before pub. 
lished) letter of Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Mur. 
ray, signifying his acceptance of Lord B,’s 
offer to dedicate to him ‘* Cain, a Mystery,” 
We must give this letter—a thoroughly cha. 
racteristic one it is. 
** Edinburgh, 4th December, 189). 

“ My dear sir,—I accept, with feelings of 
great obligation, the flattering proposal of Lord 
Byron to prefix my name ‘to the very grand 
and tremendous drama of Cain. I may be 
partial to it, and you will allow I have cause; 
but I do not know that his Muse has ever 
taken so lofty a flight amid her former soarings, 
He has certainly matched Milton on his own 
ground. Some part of the language is bold, 
and may shock one class of readers, whose line 
will be adopted by others out of affectation or 
envy. But then they must condemn the ‘ Pa. 
radise Lost,’ if they have a mind to be con. 
sistent. The fiend-like reasoning and bold 
blasphemy of the fiend and of his pupil lead 
exactly to the point which was to be expected— 
the commission of the first murder, and the 
ruin and despair of the perpetrator. I do not 
see how any one can accuse the author himself 
of Manicheism. The devil talks the language 
of that sect, doubtless ; because, not being able 
to deny the existence of the Good Principle, he 
endeavours to exalt himself—the Evil Principle 
—to a seeming equality with the Good; but 
such arguments, in the mouth of such a being, 
can only be used to deceive and to betray. 
Lord Byron might have made this more evi- 
dent, by placing in the mouth of Adam, or of 
some good and protecting spirit, the reasons 
which render the existence of moral evil con- 
sistent with the general benevolence of the 
Deity. ‘The great key to the mystery is, per- 
haps, the imperfection of our own faculties, 
which see and feel strongly the partial evils 
which press upon us, but know too little of the 
general system of the universe, to be aware 
how the existence of these is to be reconciled 
with the benevolence of the great Creator. To 
drop these speculations, you have much octa- 
sion for some mighty spirit, like Lord Byron, 
to come down and trouble the waters; for, ex- 
cepting ‘ the John Bull,’ you seem stagnating 
strangely in London.— Yours, my dear sir, 
very truly, Watrer Scort.” 

The * Cain” has now been edited with very 
elaborate care. ‘The serious objection to this 
piece always was, not that Satanic and atro- 
cious sentiments were put into the mouths of 
the devil and the fratricide, but that the dra- 
matist had: allowed these sentiments to stand 
before the readers of his pages alone, unbalanced 
by any effective interlocutors on the side of 
religion and morality. This was the real evil 
certainly ; and it has now been removed, by 
the judicious idea of appending, in notes to the 
drama, the best answers to the sophistical 
speeches of Cain and his seducer which were 
furnished by the reviewers at the time; espe- 
cially Bishop Heber in the Quarterly, Jeffrey 
in the Edinburgh, and the late Robert Hall in 
the pages of the Eclectic Review. We believe 
no point of importance has been left untouched 
by one or other of these writers; and the re- 
sult is, that henceforth the reader of Cain will 
have before him ‘‘ the antidote” as well as the 
bane. Some notes have also been taken from 
Dr. Johnson and Soame Jenyns, and others 
from élder poets of healthy mind—above all, 
from Shakespeare. 

The following general remarks on the “‘ Mys- 
tery” appear to us to do much honour to the 
humane and philosophic writer from whom they 


progerdaafiir Hgerton Brydges, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


“ It seems as if Lord Byron persuaded him- 
self, with regard to his own being, that he had 
always within him two contrary spirits of good 
and-evil contending for the dominion over him, 
and thus reconciled those extraordinary flights 
of intellectual elevation and purity with a sub- 
mission to the pride, the ferocity, the worldly 
passions, the worldly enjoyments, the corporeal 
pastimes, the familiar humour, the vulgarisms, 
the rough and coarse manliness, to which he 
alternately surrendered himself, and which the 
good-natured public chose to consider as the 
sole attributes of his personal character. Much 
of his time, however, must have been spent in 
the musings by which these high poems, so 
compacted of the essence of thought, were pro- 
duced ; and, in all this large portion of his ex- 
istence here, his imagination must have borne 
him up on its wings into ethereal regions, far 
above the gross and sensual enjoyments of this 
grovelling earth. Did he deal, as minor poets 
deal, in mere splendour of words, his poetry 
would be no proof of this; but he never does 
so:—-there is always a breathing soul beneath 
his words, 

* That o’er-informs the tenement of clay ?’ 
itis like the fragrant vapour that rises in in- 
cense from the earth through the morning dew; 
and when we listen to his lyre, 
* Less than a god we think there cannot dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
That sings so sweetly and so well!’ 

Iremember, when I first read Cain, I thought 
it, as a composition, the most enchanting and 
irresistible of all Lord Byron’s works; and I 
think so still. Some of the sentiments, taken 
detachedly, and left unanswered, are no doubt 
dangerous, and therefore ought not to have 
been so left; but the class of readers whom 
this poem is likely to interest are of so very 
elevated a cast, and the effect of the poetry is 
to refine, spiritualise, and illumine the imagi- 
nation with such a sort of unearthly sublimity, 
that the mind of these, I am persuaded, will 
become too strong to incur any taint thus pre- 
dicted, from the defect which has been so much 
insisted on.” 

Every one will be delighted to find Coleridge’s 
exquisite fragment, ‘the Wanderings of Cain,” 
in an appendix to the tragedy, which no doubt 
suggested its composition. It in some. sort 
completes the story, and leaves our impressions 
such as they ought to be: it is, besides, in 
itself, though written in prose, one of the most 
magnificent pieces of poetry that our age has 
produced; and the author must be gratified to 
see it transferred from one of the Annuals of 
1828 (the Bijow) to this more permanent po- 
pularity. 

The ** Werner” has some valuable notes 
from various hands. We particularly approve 
the following general remarks on the nature 
and extent of the poet’s cbligations to the 
“ Canterbury Tales” of Harriet Lee. 

*‘ Who could be so absurd as to think that 
a dramatist has no right to make free with 
other people’s fables? On the contrary, we 
are quite aware that that particular species of 
genius which is exhibited in the construction 
of plots, never at any period flourished in 
England. We all know. that Shakspeare him- 
self took his stovies from Italian novels, Danish 
sagas, English chronicles, Plutarch’s Lives — 
from any where rather than, from his own in- 
vention, But did he take the whole of Ham- 
let, or Juliet, or Richard the Third, or An- 
tony and Cleopatra, from,any. of these foreign 
Sources? Did he not inyent,-in. the noblest 
sense of the word, all. the, characters .of his 
pieces? Who dreams that.any-old Italian no- 








velist, or ballad-maker, could” have formed the 
imagination of such a creature as Juliet? 
Who dreams that the Hamlet of Shakspeare, 
the princely enthusiast, the melancholy philo- 
sopher, that spirit refined even to pain, that 
most incomprehensible and unapproachable of 
all the creations of human genius, is the same 
being, in any thing but the name, with the 
rough, strong-hearted, bloody-handed Amlett 
of the north? Who is there that supposes 
Goethe to have taken the character of his 
Faust from the nursery rhymes and penny 
pamphlets about the Devil and Doctor Faustus? 
Or who, to come nearer home, imagines that 
Lord Byron himself found his Sardanapalus in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus? But here Lord 
Byron has invented nothing — absolutely no- 
thing. There is not one incident in his play, 
not even the most trivial, that is not to be 
found in Miss Lee’s novel, occurring exactly in 
the same manner, brought about by exactly 
the same agents, and producing exactly the 
same effects on the plot. And then as to the 
characters,—.no% only is every one of them to 
be found in ‘ Kruitzner,’ but every one is to be 
found there more fully and powerfully deve- 
loped. Indeed, but for the preparation which 
we had received from our old familiarity with 
Miss Lee’s own admirable work, we rather in- 
cline to think that we should have been unable 
to comprehend the gist of her noble imitator, 
or rather copier, in several of what seem to be 
meant for his most elaborate delineations. The 
fact is, that this undeviating closeness, this 
humble fidelity of imitation, is a thing so per- 
fectly new in any thing worthy of the name of 
literature, that we are sure no one, who has 
not read the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ will be able 
to form the least conception of what it amounts 
to. Those who have never read Miss Lee’s 
book will, however, be pleased with this pro- 
duction; for, in truth, the story is one of the 
most powerfully conceived, one of the most 
picturesque, and at the same time instructive 
stories, that we are acquainted with. Indeed, 
thus led as we are to name Harriet Lee, we 
cannot allow the opportunity to pass without 
saying, that we have always considered her 
works as standing upon the verge of the very 
first rank of excellence;,ghat is to say, as in- 
ferior to no English novels whatever, excepting 
those of Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, Richard- 
son, Defoe, Radcliffe, Godwin, Edgeworth, and 
the author of Waverley.” 

We fell into a mistake, it seems, in attri- 
buting to a distinguished humorist and critic, 
fond of writing under sobriquets, some verses 
on ** Mazeppa,”’ quoted from the last of these 
volumes. We shall therefore venture on no 
more guesses as to the authorship of things 
anonymous ; but we certainly should like to 
know to whom belongs the honour of a ca- 
pital version of Byron’s famous letter to 
Murray, on the prosecution about ** Cain.” 
It is a close and admirable translation of the 

rose document, and must have delighted Lord 
yron. 

** Attacks upon me were to be expected; 
but I perceive one upon you in the papers, 
which I confess that I did not expect. How, 
or in what manner, you can be considered re- 
sponsible for what I publish, I'am at a loss to 
conceive,” &c. &c. 

So said Lord Byron —thus goes it. with his 
rhyming double :— 


** Attacks on me were what I look’d for,‘ Murrey 
But why the devil do. they; badger you? 
These goal newspapers seem. as CUITY; 
But don’t, red ag opal De in a stew. 
They"ll be so to see you in's flurry— 
I mean those canting quacks.of your Review 


They fain would have 
But never mind ems not parted yet. 
They surely don’t suspect you, Mr, John, 
Of being more than accoucheur to Cain; 
What mortal ever said you wrote the Don? 
I dig the mine—you only fire the train! 
But here—why, really, no great lengths I’ve gone— 
Big wigs and buzz were always my disdain— 
But my poor shoulders, why throw all the — on? 
There’s as much blasphemy, or more, in Milton, 
The thing’s a drama, not a sermon-book ; 
Here stands the murderer—that’s the Old One there— 
In gown and cassock how would Satan look ? 
Should fratricides discourse like Dr. Blair? 
The puritanic Milton freedom took, 
Which now-a-days would make a bishop stare; 
But not to shock the feelings of the age, 
I only bring your angels on the stage.” 

Byron, again, says — 

“The attempt to bully you, because they 
think it won’t succeed with me, seems tome 
as atrocious an attempt as ever disgraced the 
times. What! when Gibbon’s, Hume’s, Priest- 
ley’s, and Drummond’s publishers: have» been 
allowed to rest in peace for seventy years, are 
you to be singled out for a work-of fiction, not 
of history or argument ? Thére must. be some- 
thing at the bottom of this—some private ene- 
my of your own: it is otherwise incredible.” 

This is rendered: most cleverly and -ma- 
liciously : 

** To bully you, yet shrink from battling me, 
Is baseness—nothing baser stains ‘ Times ’ 
While Jeffrey in each catalogue I see— 
While no one talks of priestly Playfair’s crimes, 
While Drummond, at Marseilles, blasphemes with glee— 
Why all this row about my harmless rhymes? 
Depend on’t, Piso, ’tis some private pique 
’Mong those that cram your Quarterly with Greek.” 

We conclude with a couple of the notes to 
the “ Age of Bronze,”” which, as abounding in 
personal allusions, stood especially in need of a 
diligent and well-informed editor. Tlie reader 
probably remembers the lines on Jews’ and 
Rothschilds : 


*¢ Those parted with their teeth to good King John, 
And now, ye kings! they kindly draw your own; 
All states, all thi: all sovereigns they. control, 
And waft a loan ‘ from Indus to the Pole,’ 


The banker—broker—baron—brethren, speed 

To aid these bankrupt tyrants in their 

The note gives a good story : 

‘ The head of the illustrious house ‘of Mont- 
morenci has usually been designated *‘le-pre- 
mier baron Chrétien ;’ his ancestor having, it 
is supposed, been the first noble’ convert to 


Christianity in France. Lord Byron’ perhaps 
alludes ‘to the well-known joke of Talleyrand, 
who, meeting the Duke of Montmorenci at the 
same party with M. Rothschild, soon’after’ the 
latter had been ennobled by the Emperor’ of 
Austria, is said to have begged leave to present 
M. le premier baron Juif to M. le prettier 
baron Chrétien.” 

Nobody cau have forgotten — 

“*« My muse’gan ae but, ere a tear was spilt, 

She caught Sir William Curtis ima kilt) 

While throng’d the chiefs of every Highland clan 

To hail their brother, Vich lan Alderman! 

Guildhall grows Gael, and echoes with Erse roar, 

While all the Common Council * Claymore |" 

To see proud Albyn's tartans as a belt 

Gird the gross sirloin of a city Celt,” &c. 

The note tells us — 

* George the Fourth is said to have been 
somewhat annoyed, on entering the levee-room 
at Holyrood (Aug. 1822) in full Stuart tartan, 
to see only one figure similarly attired (and of 
similar bulk) — that of Sir <Willian Curtis. 
The city knight had every thing complete — 
even the knife stuck in the garter. He asked 
the king, if he did not think him well dressed. 
‘ Yes!” replied his majesty, ‘ only you have no 
spoon in your hose,” devourer of turtle 
had a fine engraving executed of himgelfin his 
Celtic attire.” Bae saeyge 

“The yote should have mentioned, what every 
English reader may not know, that the akene 





t 


dh, or black kaife, meant for. cutting the 
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throat of the*deer, is ‘what is’ here ‘alluded to 
as a component part of the Celtic costume. 
The king’s sarcastic insinuation that a spoon 
for callipash would have been more in the al- 
derman’s way, is vefy good. 

e volume is a most amusing one. 








The Chameleon. Second Series. 8vo. pp. 327. 

London, 1833. Longman and Co. : - Edin- 
*-burgh, Oliver and Boyd: Glasgow, Atkin- 
* son an¢- Co. 
Last yeat this volume blushed a delicate pink, 
How it comes attired in green ; and its contents 
are as variable as‘ its. costume poems, songs, 
essays, refléctions, &c. mingle together; and he 
must be fastidious inteed who does not ‘find 
something to his taste. Our selection shall be 
as mi eous as the pages—so first for the 
following song :— 

"An . 
How soon, behind ms ckitre calm way, 
The willing waters close again ! 


e of broken spra‘ 
long the scarcely ruffted plain. 
me through ul 
Beque: ina pot one sad regret 
To aught I’ve loved, nor thought of strife, 
For, in forgiving, I forget ! 


Yet would I not ’twere worth no note, 
What I have done, or g 


We add the ensuing collection of amusing 
varieties :-— 

“ A Revolution— In She 
the world was a stage, and the men and 
women merely players, In ours, all the 
world’s a book, and all its population simply 
readers, > ms . 

.- Anagram.—That which could make ‘Galen 


a Magiey, 

S egory. ined. — He who has ‘a bad 
stomach is but.the half.of a man, because de- 
barred from enjoying # great. part of a man’s 
pleasures. Prometheus on his rock, and San- 
cho in his island, are but allegorical ‘per- 
sonations. of his condition who is bilioqus or 
dyspeptic. ° » “i 

‘* True embalmers.— Love, , and ro. 
mance, are, after all, the truest guides in the 
road to fame. Who knows half so much about 
Charlemagne as the whole world does about 
Abelard? and was there ever an empress whose 
‘name was as widely known ‘as that of the mis- 
tress of the lover-monk ? * nf # 

‘*1t cannot be a lofty genius which refuses 
to sympathise with the inspiration of others. 
Prostration here, like the worship of Divinity, 
elevates rather than abases. * * * 

“© Good old times.—We often hear of ‘ the 
good old times.” When were these? In Queen 
Bess’s reign — when, to be able to read was so 
rare an aecom t, that it procured to 
the greatest criminals. “benefit of- clergy,’— 
namely, taps from well-deserved punish- 
ment? , en 
household 


are’s time all 


Duke of Northumberland’s 
-book shewed that his chief retainers 

and upper domestics were fed on sted her- 
rings for half the year? When wooden pallets 
formed the beds of nine-tenths of the people, 
and a Jog of wood their pillow ? _ When their 
houses had no fire.places, and needed none— 
fuel being as rare as silk-stockings? Whena 
neen’s bed~chamber—even that of the puissant 
daily, in lack of a Kidderminster or Kilmarnock 
carpet? When, as in the time of her father, 
bluff Hal, England did not grow a cabbage, 
turnip, carrot, nor, indeed, any edible root; 


and Queen Catherine had to send to Flanders 
for a salad? Pooh ! old times, indeed !—Ours 
are the old rich times : — these were but a beg- 
garly boyhood !” 

Mr. Atkinson is the editor and chief contri- 
butor, th he has rallied round him some of 
his many. fri and, if general report be 
true, few have more: but talent and intelli- 
gence lack ‘no appreciation on the other side 
of the Border. a 








The Dramatic Works and Poems of James 

Shirley. 
, (Second Notice. } 
RETURNING tothe important addition to our 
national dramatic literature, by the publication 
of the six volumes before us, we wish, in the 
first instance, te do more justice than, from 
want of space, we were able te do in our pre- 
ceding number, to the editorial labours of Mr. 
Dyce, who has already established his reputa- 
tion in this department by his editions of the 
works of Robert Greene, George Peele, and 
John Webster. We have expressed our opinion 
that Mr. Murray has been fortunate in obtain- 
ing the assistance of a gentleman so well quali- 
fied to complete what Mr. Giffurd unfortunately 
left unfinished ; and before we go farther, we 
will insert Mr. Dyce’s summary of the cha- 
racter and talents of Shirley, drawn up after a 
recent careful perusal of his plays, and a long 
acquaintance with those which stand pre-emi- 
nently forward.as models in this species of 
writing. 

“* Shirley’s facility in composition (observes 
Mr. Dyce, vol. i. p. 63) is proved by the num- 
ber of his ‘plays; and doubtless they would 
have swelled into. an ampler catalogue, had 
not the anti-poetic spirit of Puritanism sup- 
pressed the stage while the vigour of his genius 
was yet unimpaired. No single writer among 
the early English dramatists has bequeathed so 
many pieces to posterity ; for though the ready 
pen of Heywood produced either in part or 
whole, no than 220 plays, twenty-three 
of them only have déscended to our times. 
His predecessors and contemporaries were usu- 
ally’ indebted for their materials to novelists 
and historians, whose narratives they some- 
times followed with strange servility. But 
Shirley draws largely on his own invention for 
his plots: we recognise few borrowed incidents 
throughout his numerous plays ; and it is re- 
markable that not one of them (unless we can 
except St. Patrick for Ireland) has its founda- 
tion on British history, the exhaustless mine 
from which so many of our early dramatists 
derived their subjects. His fine moral feeling 
rejected those unhaliowed themes on which 
some of his contemporaries boldly ventured ; 
he offends us by no glowing pictures of incestu- 
ous love. His writings are soiled in a certain 
degree by gross and immodest allusions ; but 
whoever is conversant with our ancient drama 
will admit that the muse of Shirley is compa- 
ratively chaste. In the present volumes we 
meet with occasional recollections of Ben Jon- 
son, and with one character of an abstract and 
artificial nature, drawn in express imitation 
of the great painter of humours; but the 
general manner of Shirley is altogether differ- 
ent from that of Jonson, whom nevertheless 
he has termed his ‘ acknowledged master.’ 
Beaumont and Fletcher are the poets whom he 


lizabeth herself, was strewed with fresh rushes | chiefly resembles, and for whom he almost 


seems to claim a superiority to Shakespeare 
in the enthusiastic language of the preface he 
furnished for their works. Most of his plays 





are tragi-comedies—now sprightly and broadly 
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humorous, now sérious and solemn. The hap. 
piest efforts of his genius will perhaps’ be 
found in the tragic portions of these varie. 
gated dramas: they contain many a scene of 
elegant tenderness, of deep and quiet pathos; 
and express the feelings of honour, love, anj 
friendship in their highest fervour and refite. 
ment. From the opinion of those critics who 
consider that he has been unsuccessful in all his 
tragedies, I must be allowed te dissent. Not 
to mention the Cardinal, had they forgotten, 
or did they overlook, the Traitor, a drama full 
of terror and pity, powerful both in conception 
and execntion ? [ cannot think that it suffers 
by comparison with any piece of the kind pro. 
duced during Shirley’s long career, and as. 
suredly since his decease no tragedy of eqnal 
excellence has graced the British stage. Of 
pure comedy his Lady of Pleasure, and Hyde 
Park, are finished specimens ; replete with 
airy sparkling wit, with quaint and joyous hu. 
mour. Though he occasionally fails in giving 
vigour and individuality to his characters, the 
dramatis persone of his best productions are 
strongly drawn and clearly discriminated. “In 
the extrication of the fable he sometimes be. 
trays carelessness and haste ; but his plots are 
generally conducted with admirable art and 
judgment. He abounds in brilliant thoughts, 
in noble and majestic sentiment, yet exhibits 
little of profound reflection. His imagination 
seldom takes a lofty flight: he loves to crowd 
his dramas with events of romantic beauty; 
but shews no fondness for the ideal world, its 
ghosts and magic wonders. His fancy was 
exuberant. His scenes are rich in delicate 
imagery and picturesque similes; and: even 
on those plays, where character is somewhat 
faintly delineated, his eloquent and softly e- 
loured dialogue bestows a charm.” 

Nothing can display better taste and sounder 
judgment than this brief summary : altnost its 
only fault is its brevity; for from a person who 
writes so well, and knows ‘so much, we want 
to hear more of the characteristics of the 
‘aithor,—wherein he differs from his contem- 
poraries, wherein he excels, and wherein he 
falls bélow them. We confess that we havea 
higher admiration of Shirley than Mr. Dyce 
appears to feel, or at all events has expressed. 
So far from agreeing with any, whoever they 
may be, who have said that Shirley has not 
succeeded in serious composition, we boldly 
assert, that there is not one of his tragedies 
that is not superior to any comedy he has pro- 
duced: at the same time, we cannot go quite 
so far as Mr. Dyce, when he maintains that 
since the time of Shirley ‘‘ n» tragedy of equal 
excellence to his Traitor has graced the British 
stage.” Nothing can be more just than the 
vindication of Shirley from the charge of im- 
modesty : like others he was careless upon this 
point, because in his day nobody regarded it; 
but the delicacy of his mind secured him from 
being merely gross; and comparing his plays 
with those which followed them, they are purity 
itself. When some of them were revived after 
the Restoration, an apology was even thought 
necessary for their decency. There is this 
broad distinction between the immorality of the 
plays before. and after, the Restoration : that 
in the first vice was made odious, and in the 
last attractive: the indecencies of the plays 
of Charles the Second’s reign were avowedly 
meant to incite, and to pander to the passions 
of the visitors of theatres. 

In our former article we noticed a slip of the 
pen, where it was said by Mr. Dyce, that Shirley 
had left behind him more plays than any of our 
early dramatists—we instanced Shakespeare +0 
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the contrary; and if Mr. Dyce had used the 
word. ** contemporaries” instead of ‘* early 
dramatists,” he would have been strictly cor- 
rect, for Shirley was only twenty at the death 
of Shakespeare, and did not begin to write for 
the stage until several years afterwards. In 
order, however, to avoid even the appearance 
of mistake, the page, as we are informed, has 
since been cancelled. 

The printing of the Coronation in 1640, with 
the name of John Fletcher on the title-page, 
produced a doubt whether it was not the work 
of that author ; but if Mr. Dyce, in his memoir 
of Shirley, has not settled the question,,it may 
be decided by two additional circumstances — 
frst, that it was excluded from the folio of 
Beaumont and Fietcher’s works in 1647, to 
which Shirley wrote the preface, and which} 
edition he, perhaps, superintended ; secondly, 
that the Coronation is enumerated with many | 
other plays by Shirley, in a list which William 
Beeston of the Cock-pit Theatre furnished to 
the Lord Chamberlain in 1639. 

Before we extract a quotation or two from the 
comedies of Shirley, in order to make amends 
for the brevity of our previous extracts from 
his tragedies, and in order that the reader may 
have some notion of Shirley’s excellence in 
various departments, we will just supply an 
omission by Mr. Dyce in the mention he makes 
of the different authors who have alluded to 
and abused Shirley. Dryden, as every body 
knows, wrote his Mac-Flecknoe against Shad- 
well; and there we find Shirley coupled with 
Heywood as ‘‘ types” of the hero.. A recent 
able biographer of Dryden (the Rev. Mr. Mit- 
ford, in the Aldine Poets) has remarked upon 
the “ shower of lampoons from wretched and 
despicable scribblers,’’ which had given rise to 
Mac-Flecknoe ; and one of these, called ‘‘ ‘The 
Tory Poets, a Satire,’’ printed in 1682, against 
Dryden, Otway, and. Durfey, contains the fol- 
lowing notice of Shirley and of his facility 
in composition, which possibly had especially 
drawn Dryden's attention to him, and led him 
to join Shirley with Heywood, whose pen was 
almost proverbially prolific. 

“ Shadwell and Settle are both fools to Bayes, 

They have no prologues to their plays; 

These silly villains, undera 

Of wit, deceive us, and like men write sense. 

«Alas! (says Pome) what are your wits to me? 

c ines asad dull rogue at comedy: 

Shirley’s an ass, to write at such a rate; 

But I excel.the whole triumvirate !’” 

We shall now proceed to our selections 
from the lighter pieces and comedies of Shir- 
ley, introducing our extracts from the: latter 
by the almost needless observation that no- 
thing like justice is done them, unless they 
are seen in their connexion ; for this we can 
only refer the reader to the volumes themselves, 
which will amply reward perusal. We may, 
perhaps, be quite as much hyper-enthusiastic 
in our admiration, as we fancy Mr. Dyce is 
deficient in warmth and zeal for his author ; 
but we cannot consent to place Shirley lower 
than at the -head of the second class-of our dra- 
matic poets, since he has all the great requi- 
sites of his art, 

‘ If art that may be call’d which art is none.” 


We will begin by the following passage from 
& tragic-comedy (the Court Secret), because we 
cannot pass over so fine a specimen of the poet’s 
powers. The close is in the noblest: style of 
poetical invention. It is the description of a 
valley, appointed to be a scene of bloody con- 
test between two competitors. 

“* This is the place by his command to meet in. 


it has a sad and fatal invitation : 
A hermit that forsakes the world for prayer 


There's not a for birds to perch u 
For every tree that overlooks the vale 7 


The day, which ‘nile as I came forth 
Fair beams about, has taken a deep melancholy, 
That sits more ominous in her face than night: 
All is less horrid than half light. 
ed Cheng’ss ragpel tavuntaia pooping Over 

n a mountain an ver, 
With many heads, seeming to coud themselves 
Spectators of some tragedy.” 

Mr. Dyce bas mentioned one character drawn 
by Shirley in imitation of Ben Jonson, “the 
great painter of humours:” it is that of Sir 
Solitary Plot, in the comedy called the Ex- 
ample, who is always suspecting designs, and 
finding mare’s-nests. ‘The first scene gives a 
full insight into his character; and as it is the 
only instance in which our auther has conde- 
scended to follow any predecessor, we will quote 
a part of it. The scene lies in Sir Solitary 
Plot’s house, and he enters. 

** Plot. I why, Dormant! thou eternal 


Who would be troubled with these lethargies 
Abouthim? Dormant! Are you come, you dreamer? 


Enter Dormant. 

Dorm. Would I were so happy! There's less noise in 
a steeple upon acoronation. Oh, sleep, sleep, though it 
were a dead one, would be comfortable. Your worship 
might please to let my fellow Oldrat watch as well as I. 

Plot. Oidrat! that fellow is a drone. 

Dorm. He hasalept this half hour on the iron chest. 
Would I were in my grave to takea nap! Death would 
do me a courtesy; 1 shouldbe at rest, and hear no noise 
of Dormant! 

Plot. Ha! what’s the matter? 

Dorm. Nothing but a yawn, sir. I do all that I 
can to keep myself waking. 

: Plot. ’Tis done considerately: this heavy dulness 
is the disease of souls. Sleep in the night! 

Derm. Shall I wake my fellow Oldrat? He is re- 
freshed. 

Plot. Do; but return you with him: I have busi- 
ness with both. 

Dorm. To hear us join in our opinion of what's 
o'clock. They talk of Endymion: now could I sleep 
three lives. (Exit. 

Plot. When other men measure the hours with sleep, 

Careless of what they are, and whom:they trust, 

Exposing their condition to 

Of plots, I wake and wisely think prevention. 

Night was not'made to snore in; but so calm 

For our imagination to be 

About the world, this subtle world, this world 

Of plots and close conspiracy: there is 

No faith in man norwoman. Where’sthis Dormant? 
Re-enter Dormant with Oildrat. 

Dorm. Here is the sleepy vermin, 

Plot. Ob, come hither, sirrah. Where’s your lady? 

Oldr. Qut all this night at play, sir. 

Plot. Allnight! There issome plot; but I am safe 

At home: your gaming ladies are strange whirligigs; 
But while she plays and revels with the galiants, 
Here I am cabled up, above their shot, 
And see in my imagination all iheir plots; 
Nay, we are the quietest couple—never mncet, 
No, not a-bed: t may be plots in that. 
This part of the house is mine, and here | walk 
And see the soul, the very soul of the world. 
Oldr, It has been day these two hours. 
Plot. Then "tis time 
For me to go to bed. 

Dorm. Would my hour were come once! 

Plot. Keep out day-light, and set up a fresh taper. 

Dorm. By. that time we have dined he will have 
slept his first sleep. 

Oldr. And after supper call for his breakfast. 

Plot. You're sure ’tis morning? 

Dorm. As sure as 1 am sicepy. 

Plot. And that your lady's not come in ? 

Oldr. As sure as I have the key. 

Plot. Is my niece rearly ? 

Dorm. Two hours ago, sir. 

Plot. So early? There may bea plot in that. Say 

Her uncle would speek with her, (Es. Oldr.] I use 


every morning, 
Before I go to bed, to give her council 
In her husband’s absence: she is young and handsome, 
And there be plots in the world. Somment, cue 


What gentlemen do frequently come hither ? 
Who does visit her t? 

Dorm. My lady, sir? 

Plot, My niece Bellamia, sirrah: for my. wife, 
I will let her alone of purpose yet, 
To mind her game, shuffle and. cut, and dice, 
And dance the brawls: they cannot cozen me. 
Say, my intelligence, who does visit most 
My kinswoman ?” 


The play opens very entertainingly, and the 
comic spirit is well sustained; but Sir Solitary 


followed exactly Mr. Gifford’s regulation \ 
text; for, in one instance, he converted verse 
into prose, and, in another, prose into verse—a 
not common error with him. This comedy 
contains one proof, among many, of his judi- 
cious negligence of notation. At the end of 
Act II. we meet with the following :— 
** Falstaff, f will believe thee; 

There is no faith in villanous man.” 

A Shakespearean commentator would, in this 
place, have given us along note on the mis- 
quotation by Shirley ; and, after citing the ex- 
act words from Henry the Fourth (Part I. 
act ii. scene 4), he would have quoted we 
know not. how many parallel and unparallel 
passages, together with a dissertation on the 
date of the play, and tedious observations upon 
its known popularity. Mr. Gifford, on the 
other hand, says nothing,—well aware that 
every reader of Shirley must have been a reader 
of Shakespeare. It is one deserved praise of 
the mode in which he has performed his edito- 
rial duty, that he never gives a note too much; 
and some of his happiest emendations are un- 
ostentatiously inserted between brackets in the 
text. In no play is this remark more perfectly 
verified than in that admirable comedy, the Lady 
of Pleasure, the excellence of which has extort- 
ed praise from Mr. Dyce, though he couples it 
with a performance decidedly much inferior— 
Hyde Park. The Lady of Pleasure reminds 
us of the serious portion of the Provoked Hus- 
band. Lady Bornwell is devoted to show, ex- 
pense, gaming, and every kind of vanity. Her 
husband, Sir Thomas, endeavours to reclaim 
her ;. but finding remonstrance and argument 
fruitless, he accomplishes his object by pretend- 
ing to overtop his lady in her own extrava- 
gance and folly, ‘The comedy, bating some 
needless complication in the plot, and the em- 
ployment of certain comic personages, for the 
sake of satisfying the inferior portion of the 
audience, is unexceptionable. We cannot re- 
frain from introducing a very small part of a 
scene between Sir Thomas Bornwell and his 
lady, the whole of which is written up to the 
height of excellence in its kind :— 

** Sir Tho. ‘Though you weigh 
Me ina partial scale, my heart is honest, 
And must take liberty to thifk you have 
Obeyed no modest counsel to affect, 
Nay study, ways of pride and costly ceremony. 
Your change of gaudy furniture and pictures 
Of this Italian master and that Dutchman ; 
Your mighty looking-glasses, like artillery 
Brought home on engines ; the superfluous plate, 
Antique and novel; vanities of tires; 
Four-score pound suppers for my lord, your kins- 


man ; 
Banquets for t’other lady, aunt and cousins; 
And perfumes that exceed all. ‘I'rain of servants 
To stifie us at home, and shew abroad 
More motley than the French or the Venetian 
About your coach, whose rude postilion 
Must pester every narrow lane, till ae 
And tradesmen curse you, choking w ir stalls, 
And cominon cries purse your rip 
For hindering of their market. 

Lady B. Have you done, sir? 

Sir Tho. 1 could accuse the gaiety of your wardrobe 
And prodigal embroideries, under which 
Rich satins, plushes, cloth of silver, dare 
Not shew their own complexions; your jewels, 
Able to burn out the spectators’ eyes, 
And shew like bonfires on you by the a 
5 paag cm | ht here be spared with safety of 
Your bii honour, ye the truest wealth 
Shines from the soul, and draws up just admirers.” 


The purely comic scenes in this play shew 
with what facility Shirley could apply his ta- 
lents to the ludicrous; and, casting the mind 
back over his two and thirty dramas, his va- 
riety and versatility are not less astonishing 
than the depth and truth of his passion, the 
delicacy of his sentiment, and the natural force 
and energy of his language, are admirable. 

Shirley's minor poems are certainly not so 





Plot is too much caricatured. We have not 





And solitude, would be timorous to live here. 


good as might be expected from him; and when 
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we arrive at them, towards the end of the sixth 
volume; we'are soon satisfied that his genius 
was ‘more dramatic: than lyrical. Of these, 
Narcissus is unquestionably the best, for it was 
Written in his youth, before the author fell too 
wtih into’ the mode of mistaking point for 
pathos, and when mere cleverness was made 
the poor'substitute for feeling. From these we 
a6 not’ think ‘a quotation necessary, as they 
donot, if any way, increase our admiration for 
the’ poet. “We may observe, in conclusion, 
that one’ stanza, towards the commencement of 
the -Warcissus, has puzzled Mr. Dyce, since he 
professes ‘himself unable to settle the misordered 
rhymes: We would arrange them ‘thus—and if 
the réader will ‘refer to vol. vi. p. 469, he will 
see that the whole is reconciled by # mere sub- 
stitution of this for the :— 
ae 1 o 
Septet of hi leafy canopy, which Rides fie 
Subject of all wonders, his white brow, 
And helps it nearer to obtain a kiss; 4 
Which once enjoyed, away the twig doth skip, 
Not daring to be taken at his lip.” 











Recollections of a Chaperon. Edited by 
Lady Dacre. 
{Second notice. } 

Tut commendation we bestowed in a hurry at 
first, we are: now equally willing to bestow at 
leisure. Sentiment in feeling, and grace in 
expression, are the characteristics of these tales 
«more feminine attributes they cannot have, 
or attributes more: attractive. We like a 
woman’s book to shew that it is written by a 
woman‘; and the same delicacy of perception, 
the same easy: playfulness, the same tenderness, 
that lend a’charm'te ‘her conversation, to be 
equally impressed onher:page. Now we lay 
down the present book convinced that Mrs. Sul- 
livan must be in herself a very charming person, 
possessing the tact, the ease, and the sensitive- 
ness, which are embodied in her “ Recollec- 
tions.’ We have before alluded to the first tale, 
which we think exquisite ; and to the touching 
and beautifully sketched Isabella we must add 
the high-minded and imaginative Ellen Ware- 
ham, and the Correggio-like picture of Maria 
in ** An Old Tale, and often told,” but never 
better than in the present instance, where the 
fault and its sorrow go together. We must 
yet find room for one or two more favourite 
emarks. 

‘* Of late years education has become a sub- 
ject of general care and attention. But there 
may be excess even in so amiable a feeling as 
the devotion of a parent to a child; that very 
devotion may be productive of mischief to its 
object. No pains are spared in cultivating ta- 
lents, in giving grace, accomplishments, useful 
information, deep learning; but it may be a 
question whether the wholesome training of the 
feelings is as judiciously attended to as that of 
the understanding. May not the very import. 
ance attached to all concerning the young, lead 
them to think too much of themselves? Unless 
they are early taught to consider the feelings of 
others, is not one strong motive for controlling 
their own (that most difficult and most neces- 
sary of all lessons) utterly neglected ? May not 
the excessive care taken to preserve the purity 
of the weaker sex, sometimes lead to conse- 
quences the most opposite ?. When the follies, 
the frailties, the weaknesses, of their nature 
are so carefully concealed from them, how can 
they acquire the habit of regulating feelings, 
the very. existence-vf whieh 
learned, and against-the errors of which, there- 
fore, they.can’ never have been cautioned 2” 





that he was onl 


loved her as tyrants love that which ministers Doss loat upon it—would have otts Bares 
to their pleasure. She did not dive so deeply nd pine with envy. |What's this but self-love? 
. lps : : : N tenor, eed 

into his little heart, satisfied with feeling her- etnies fy Pome ae 


lighted up with joy at any proof of affection on Approaches her, as something 

his part; and she looked round with proud His bright incentive to high deeds—the beacon 

exultation when he cried, and wept aloud, at} _ 7° !ight his path to virtue and to fame! 

the prospect of her leaving him to passa few| | The style is easy and flowing, though occa- 

days with a friend. She did not leave him. sionally rather careless ; witness such errors 

She yielded to this passionate expression of his| a8 the use of “bit” for bitten, and “ broke” 

ungoverned feelings, and by so doing confirmed | for broken, &c. A very little attention would 

him in the habitual indulgence of them.” " nese 

pendant to the above, add the ensuing | thing be worth doing, it is worth doing as well 
a 


house, and she had never been 





The selfishness, the inevitable result of over- 


leave it except at stated and appointed times ; 





ne ll — ae — ae 
watchful affection, is truly marked out in the|nor were any visitors admitted within the 


sacred precincts to interrupt, the course. of her 


« In the common acceptation of the word, she| studies. When with her parents, she. was 
She never gave him the} treated with all kindness wy 
plaything he cried for ; she never yielded to his| had nothing in common with them; she knew 
entreaties in! allowing ‘him what she imagined | not their objects of interest—their friends were 
could be hurtful either to his body or his mind; |almost unknown to her, except by sight—she 
but every action of her own, and of every one | could: not-enter- into the subjects” of thelr con 
belonging to her, had’ ‘reference to him alone. | versation ;-and when» she! cathe fétth‘into the: 
The best room in the house was his sleeping-| world, she had learned asmany languages, read 
apartment, as being the most airy and whole-/|as much history, acquired as. many accomplish. 
some; the largest’ sitting-room was appointed | ments, as, any young lady of,her age, and had. 
for his playing nursery; if he looked pale, an| reflected as little upon any subject that has to 
air of consternation pervaded the whole house-|do with real life. She imagined,as many girls 
hold; if he was naughty, the wretchedness of| do, that marriage was as,much, the, object. of 
his mother was reflected in the serious faces of belng brought out, as dancing is,the object. of 
his attendants; if he was good, every one ‘ap-| going to.a ball, and looking well the object of 
revived; and rewards and pleasures dressing for that ball. When, therefore, Lord, 
were provided, however inconvenient it might 
be to gratify his fancy of the moment. Those} by her parents as an unexceptionable parti,— 
who were interested for his mother, and wished | young, handsome, rich, —she accepted him 
to gratify her feelings, knew that she was only 
accessible to pleasurable emotions through her | meant to love him, knowing it was right so\to 
boy, and they vied with each other in atten-|do; and she persuaded herself that she really 
tions and kindness to him. Nothing could be 
more natural, more amiable, than the widowed) is not the besetting sin of very young ladies> 
mother’s devotion to her only child; and she|their characters do not unfold—like Ondine, 
fancied that she was training his mind to all| they do not find out they have a soul until it 
that was right and virtuous, for these indul-| is sometimes too late. Matches, apparently the 
gences were rewards for good behaviour. Alas!|most worldly and heartless, are occasionally 
in her anxious tenderness one great lesson was! formed by those, in the recesses of whose’ 
neglected. She forgot to impress upon his mind| hearts the warmest affections, the most disin- 
y one of many creatures, all) terested feelings, are lying dormant. Often,, 
equal in the sight of their Creator. Walter very often, their minds are well regulated,. 
necessarily felt that the universe was formed | their principles strong, and these affections, if’ 
for him alone, and that every thing ought to be, they cannot find vent in. love for their hus.: 
subservient to his welfare. He was a beautiful | bands, concentrate themselves on their.children.. 
and an intelligent boy, with all his mother’s| But, alas! too often also they lead to the most. 
depth and tenderness of feeling; with all his} lamentable results.” 
father’s energy in accomplishing his purpose;| We like much some extracts from MSy 
but being accustomed to find those vehement| poetry, scattered in the way of, quotations;. 
feelings, those energies, the ruling principle of | take, as a sample, the description of love:— 
the little world around him, he early learned to 
rule over that li Ww i h s A man so loves his horse, his hound, his hawk, 
»rgps a hag Si tog Magn “i _o = For that these things to ’s pleasute minister; 


affection, but she 


EXersville proposed to her, and was considered: 
calmly, dutifully, and without hesitation. She 


did like him very much. In high life romance 


** Calantha.—Call not such ion love ! 


He’s proud to boast such peerless beauty his— 
ers gaze, 


With his whole soul—his study but to honour 


self necessary to his happiness. Her gentle and His lady’s name an hundred thousand ways— 
habitually melancholy countenance could be| Hs Sole joy, her contentment ; and sole sorrow, 


Her disquiet. He with true devotion 
pure and holy— 


have corrected these inaccuracies; and if a 


as possible. We have now only to repeat 


Lady Ellersville.—‘* She had been married | praise, and assure our readers they will find 
about three years to a dull, proud, cold, hand- | much to interest and to amuse—ay, and some- 
some man, whom she neither liked nor dis-|thing to instruct them—in these Recollections 
liked :—let it not be imagined that her cha-|0f 4 Chaperon. 
racter was therefore necessarily cold and heart. | aie 
less. She had been brought up in the seclu-| Golden Legends, containing ‘* the Bracelet,” 
sion of her school-room: she had not been 
allowed to associate with other girls, for fear of} 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1833. Saunders and 
contamination ; she had read no books that| Otley. 
had not been previously perused with care by| THE old proverb of, “all. that.glitters is nob 
her mother or her governess. Her time had | gold,” is fully verified by the present volume. 
been divided between her masters and the 
proper exercise for her health; but in these|‘‘ the Locket” of preposterous dimensions, and 
walks she had never visited the cottages of the |“ the Signet Ring” very heavy... The) pat 
poor, lest she might be exposed to infection, or| sion for chivalric tales, to which Scott's style 
hear tales of wo that might be injurious to the| gave such a charm, is quite gone by; and “‘ the 
have-never innocence Of her pure, unsullied mind. The | field of the cloth of gold”’ has really given birth: 
school-room was apart from the rest of the}to so many stories, that it ought to, lie fallow 
rmitted to|for a century to come. The murder in the 





“ the Locket,” and ‘ the. Signet Ring.” 


‘** The Bracelet’? is worn out, -by long. use, 





second tale, and the murderer, are equally 
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virataralas forced and as ¢ fated as the 

do skétthes’ of modern life. ere is more 
material in the third, but it is badly managed ; 
the in¢iderits are ike wheels that will not turn— 
they'drag’: ati wwe miist again repeat our good 
old ‘Proverb, ““alf is not gold that glitters.” 

ABTS AND SCIENCES. 
89 \ROASTING BY'GAS. 
Aw apparatus for roasting’ ‘meat of every kind 
bygashas been recently invented by Mr. Hicks, 
the patented of the improved iron oven, by. 
which ‘spirit fs obtainéd from the exhalations 
of fermented ' bread ‘while’ baking, of which we 
gave’ an account in’ the Literary Gazette, No. 
7%. This’ ap (of which ‘we’ insert a 
wood-cut, kindly lent us by Mr. Loudon, from 
his Encyclopedia of Cottage Architecture, Fur- 
niture,’ 0. ; from which also we chiefly bor- 
row this description) is so extremely simple and 
beautiful, that’ a very few words will suffice to 
explain ‘it. The gas is admitted to a metallic 
circle; a, through a very narrow continuous open- 
ing; round the outside of which the gas issues, 
and forms @ ting of blue flame. In the centre, 
su by two lateral gas tubes joined to the 
circle, is an upright spike, c, serving as a spit 
on ‘which the meat'to be roasted is stuck. From 
the centre’ of the circle the pipe d, which sup- 
plies the gas, passes down to the gas main, e ; 
having a cock, f, with a regulating lever, g, by 
whieh ‘the gas can be turned on or off, and the 
degree of flame produced can be regulated with 
the greatest ‘nicety. The circle is raised a few 
inches above a bench or table, h, so as to admit 
of:the introduction ‘ofa convex tin dish, fur- 
nished ‘with’ a spout’ fdr receiving the dripping, 
under each spit. From this dish the dripping 
runs’ off ‘by the spout, and is collected in any 
common dish placed under it. Over the bench, 
at the-height of three or four feet, is a ‘project- 
ing boarded canopy or hood, for receiving the 
heated air and smell from the gas and meat, 
and conducting them to a flue, so as to prevent 
them from accumulating in the kitchen. Di- 
rectly above the gas circle is a. cone of polished 
copper, suspended by a weight. This cone is 
two inches wider in diameter at the base than 
the gas circle, and it has a small orifice at the 
top. When the operation of roasting is to be 
performed, all that. is necessary,is to spit the 
meat, and light the gas, regulating it so as to 
prodtice only a blue flame, closely resembling a 
blie'riband round the base ofa black turban ; 
and then to bring down the copper cone, until 
its lower edge is on a level with the base of the 
gas circle.’ A‘vessel to receive the dripping is 
then placed utider the spout of the tin dripping- 
disti, and the process of roasting goes on, with- 
out basting’ or any other operation what- 
ever “béing requisite. ‘The heat produced by 
thégas is radidted from the copper cone on 
the meat, and, this being done equally on all 
BI never turning, while 
the heat not being a0 ititense as that from an 
open fire, the meat is neither dried nor burned ; 
and, soriséqtiently, does notneed basting. It is, 
in fact, roasted by heated air, but air which is 
constaritly renewed’; and, therefore, this opera- 
ton ‘has ‘no ‘affinity with baking. ‘The time 
tequiredsfor roastiig in ‘this manner is shorter 
that before'an open fire, in the proportion 

of about twelve to fifteen; it requiring fifteen 
minutes ‘for’ roasting every pound of meat be- 
fore an open fire, and only twelve minutes for 
Toasting the same quantity by gas. As the 
Cones ‘are ‘nicely Galanced, in ‘the manner of 
chandeliers suspended from lofty ceilings, the 
cook, when she wishes to look at the meat, can 





raise and lower the cone hanging over.it; with 
the greatest, ease... The fat drops. slowly,j and 
as pure as water, into the dish placed 4 receive 
it; and when the period .of dressing is nearly 
completed, it is indicated by the appearance of 
gtavy being mixed with the fat. ..or, different 
joints, and, for fowls ,of.,different,.kinds,.and 
game, there are, rims.and covers .of different 
sizes; and for, a sirloin of, beef,,.the eone ap: 
proaches to the form., of a, cylinder, svith:.a 
domical, top... The. ,operation,,awhen the meat 
is once spitted, and the..gas, properly. adjusted, 
is conducted, or xather ,goes.on,.of itself, with 
all the quiet precision of a chemical.process,ini 
a, laboratory,., and, ini,short,, with ,s0;.much 
cleanliness, neatness, and absence of.smelk and 
heat, that it would not,.be,offensive|in.a draw~ 
ing-room. A few weeks since, a,number of 
gentlemen attended in Mr, Hicks’s kitchen, in 
Wimpole Street, when a part of a sirloin, of 
beef, a leg of mutton, two fowls, and a pigeon, 
were roasted in this manner, and afterwards 
tasted by the company, when, they were, found 
to be in all respects equal, if.not, superior, to 
meat and fowls roasted in the. common way, 
Mr. Hicks’s apparatus had been: erected only. 
few weeks, and was, at the time we saw it, not 
made known to the public. ,The, expense of 
gas is much less than might be, imagined, the 
effect being produced not so, much. by intensity 
of heat as by its. concentration. |- Mr.,Hieks 
has found. sixteen cubical. feet,.of .gas,..which 
cost 23d., sufficient for roasting, twelve or foux- 
teen pounds of meat ;, which, is, considerably 
less than a farthing per, pound, .When, it is 
considered that bread. is. baked: and, browned 
at from 280° to. 300° Fahr,, and that; meatiis 
roasted in. bakers’ ovens. after, the), bread. is 


sufficient degree of, heat. for, roasting, will, not 
oceasion surprise. We have before described 
the, mode . by which,. boiling, .and,, stewing 
by..gus) has' been. for some time. practised, in 
Edinburgh and, it is; clear, that; as roasting 
can, be also effected by it,so may baking... The 
whole.business, therefore,,of the; preparation of 
human food, by.the application ef heat, may be 
performed hy.gas, and.that with.great econo- 
my, iniadl families who roast,and bake at home, 
This is. only, realising: what.was Jong ago anti- 
cipated; bythe Jate |William. Strutt, Keg, .of 
Derby... There can. be.no. doubt ,that.oil; or 
any, liquid fat.-burned.in, she. same manner, 
would effect the same,end 3.and, indeed, this, is 
proved. by the, porsable machine, for the use of 
ships and ambulatory. cottages,| invented by 
Mr. Cochrane, How far the art of cooking by 
gas will be suitable for country inns, may be con- 
sidered uncertain in the present infancy of the 
invention ;_ but 'as,‘on ‘calculation, it is found 
in London to be.much. cheaper than, roasting 
by open fires of coal, and, for small joint 

equally cheap With sending meat to be cooked 
in a’ bdkei?s! oven; it'appéats highly probable 
that, wherever gas'ig uised'*fer lighting, it will 
answer to employ’it’also’for cooking. In 
cities, which ‘are: now) genérally lighted with 
gas, it) will :probably: soon: effect: an important 
revolution ¢ for, since every house may be sup- 
plied with heat: by-steam or ‘hot water from 
publi¢ companies, domestic: fires: will become 
unnevéssary ; and,.as:the smoke may be burned 
in the engines of:all:manufactories by Witty’s 
furnaces; our atmospliere:may: be left compara- 
tively:pure; andout’ towni: architecture be dis- 
played to asgreat advantage as: town architec- 





removed, the circumstance. of gas affording ia 


i 
Ay 


ture now’is On the:continent. 











ROYA). INSTITUTION. 
Ir affords,us gt:eat. satisfaction, to have te 
state another and an important instance of the 





advancement of thie Royal Institution in that 


scale ‘of national sctetice, which ‘its sittiation in 
the metropolis; and the talents it’ has exhibited, 
rerider | so ‘desirable, ‘Mr.’Fuller, whose splen- 
did patronage of this establishment has already 





entitled him to public honour, has, we find, 


still farther increased our obligation to him. 
He has signified his intention of founding a 
professorship of chemistry in the Institution, 
endowed with a salary of 100/..per annum. At 
present, we believe, he is engaged in securing 
trustees of eminent character, in whose name 
he may invest the necessary funds; so that 
in.a week or two we trust we may have to 
announce the completion of the design. We 
rejoice in this for many reasons. We rejoice 
in it because it is a just tribute to the exer- 
tions and abilities displayed here, and espe- 
cially to those which have led to such striking 
results in chemistry, for which we are indebted 
to the genius of Dr. Faraday. We rejoice in 
it as an example to others, and as an encou- 
ragement to the Institution itself, and all the 
clever men connected with it. And we rejoice 
in it because the founder of the first profes- 
sorship has, with a judgment alike creditable 
to him and to Dr. Faraday, assigned the Ful- 
lerian chair to that highly distinguished indi- 
vidual. Palmam qui meruit ferat. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Wittiam Yarret, Esq, in the chair.— 
The following communications were read: 
first, an account of some insects, new to 
science, brought from Madagascar. During 
the heat of the day these insects pour out a 
fluid so profusely as to cause the trees on 
which they rest absolutely to drip. The paper 
was communicated by a French gentleman to 
Mr. Telfair, at the Mauritius. Secondly, 
some observations on the Anéelope cervicapra. 
Third, observations by Mr. Gould on phea- 
sants peculiar to the. Himalaya mountains. 
Fourth, a paper by Dr. Grant on the Jan- 
thina communis. his is a univalve shell, 
not unlike a helix in general appearance, the 
animal inhabiting which is provided with a 
beautiful pellucid membrane, enclosing a gas- 
eous substance, by which it is enabled to 
float on the surface of the ocean; but it is 
suspected, and with reason, that in conse- 
quence of its being drifted by storms from the 
tropical latitudes, its principal habitat, to the 
shores of more northern regions, it has not the 
power of freeing itself from the gaseous sub- 
stance at pleasure, and therefore it is fre- 
quently drifted about at the will of the storm : 
the janthina occurred in great numbers on 
the coast of Cornwall during a storm in Sep- 
tember last. Some beautiful specimens were 
placed on the table, together with a number 
of splendid drawings, illustrative of the cus- 
toms, manners, architecture, antiquities, na- 
tural history, &c. of Egypt and Nubia, from 
the collection of M. Rifaud. Previous to the 
meeting, Dr. Grant delivered his second lec- 
ture, and treated on the vertebral kingdom, 
by which appellation he characterises all those 
distinguished by a vertebral column 
enclosing what he terms a spino-cerebral axis. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Str ALEXANDER JOHNSTON in the chair.— 
The Chevalier Clot Bey was introduced to the 
meeting by the chairman, in an energetic 
speech, which gave an interesting view of the 
labours of this gentleman, who is a native of 
France, and now fills the situation of princi- 
pal surgeon to the Pasha of Egypt, in the cos- 
tume of which rank he a ed at the meet- 
ing. Among other ened conferred by this 
individual on Bgypt, he has educated three 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND. 








hundred young Arabs in his own profession, 
one of whom accompanies him. Sir Alexander 
passed a very high eulogium onthe Pasha of 
Egypt, for the liberal and enlightened manner 
in which he patronises the natives of all coun- 
tries indiscriminately, who can improve in any 
way the condition and resources of his country. 
The chevalier, in returning thanks for his re- 
ception by the meeting, expressed his regret 
that the shortness of his stay in England would 
not allow him to pay so much attention as he 
could wish to the institutions of the country ; 
but said, that the high opinion he had formed 
of our nation was fully borne out by his 
limited experience. He concluded by offering 
his services to the Society, on his return to 
Egypt, in any way they could be made avail- 
able. M. J. W. Pereira, a native of Ceylon, 
was introduced to the meeting by Col. Cole- 
brooke. This gentleman speaks English with 
considerable ease; and is about to translate, 
some valuable works from Singhalese into 
English, for the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee. M. Rifaud, the traveller, who has 
spent so many years in Egypt, was also pre- 
sent, and displayed his rich collection of draw- 
ings, noticed in our Gazette of the 12th inst. 
They were much admired; and it was an-' 
nounced that M. Rifaud would attend with! 
them, for the inspection of the members and) 
their friends, for a few days in the ensuing 
week. 

Among the donations was a small but in- 
teresting collection of specimens of natural 
history, from the neighbourhood of the Nil- 
ghiri hills, presented by W. T. Hooper, Esq. 
of the East India House: among them is a 
woodcock, shot on the hills. Doubts formerly 
existed as to this bird being found in India. 
From the Right Hon. Henry Ellis, some 
spears, clubs, &c. from the Sack Sea Islands ; 
and from T. H. Baber, Esq. the dress of the 
Coorg Rajah, made for a child. 

The reading of Capt. Swanston’s. account of 
the Syrian Christians of Malabar, next occu- 
pied the attention of the meeting. This paper 
is divided into six chapters, tracing the his- 
tory of the Christian church in the south of 
India, from its first establishment at Cranga- 
nore, by St. Thomas, in a.pD. 51, to the pre- 
sent time; with an appendix of illustrative 
notes, and tables of the number of congrega- 
tions in each division of the Syro-Christian 
church, as it exists at present in Southern 
India. There are also original drawings of 
the costumes of the archbishops, priests, and 
laity of this communion: forming, perhaps, 
on the whole, the most complete and inte- 
resting account of this people that has yet 
been compiled. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
AT a recent meeting of the Oriental Trans- 
lation committee, Mr. Graves C. Haughton 
resigned the office of honorary secretary to the 
committee, which he had held since Nov. 1831 ; 
and Mr. John Shakespear, author of a gram- 
mar and dictionary of the Hindustanee lan- 
guage, at the request of the committee, ac- 
cepted the vacant situation. Mr. Haughton’s 
resignation was occasioned by the delicate state 
of his health, which had been much affected by 
the arduous nature of his duties; owing to the 
necessity of effecting an entire revision of the 
method in which the business of the Fund had 
been transacted; and the loss of his valuable 
services was much felt by the committee, who 
expressed their regret in very marked terms. 
Mr. Haughton still continues to discharge the 





duties of secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Amyorr in the chair.—A communica. 
tion was read from Mr. Hawkins,. accompa. 
nying a descriptive catalogue of coins. collected 
by Mr. H. P. Borrell during a residence at 
Smyrna, part of which were purchased by the 
Bank of England, and the remainder by the 
trustees of the British Museum — the reading 
of the description was deferred. The secr 

read a further portion of Mr. Rickman’s disser. 
tation on ecclesiastical architecture. On the 
last occasion he detailed the history and. pro 
gress of architecture in England from the time 
of the Romans, and he now commenced: the 
same with regard to France: he observed, that 
the Romans had left better works at Beauvais, 
and other places in France, than in England; 
but that the Gothic buildings in France did not 
generally bear the distinctive character of any 
particular period so well as those in England, 
as the pointed arch might often be found sur. 
mounted by cireular Roman arches; and in 
many places the architecture was overloaded, 
and its effect destroyed by a crowded mass of 
statuary. Several drawings of ancient windows, 
both in France and in England, accompanied 
the communication, two of which were in the 
wavy style of tracery, peculiar, we believe, to 
France, which has been appropriately designated 
flamboyant. 
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FINE ARTS. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. 

WE have been favoured by the sight ofa 
painting by this truly eminent artist, in the 
studio of Mr. R. Clarke, of Greek Street. The 
subject is the Virgin and Child; and as far as 
our judgment may be allowed to decide, it isa 
very fine example of the master, enriched with 
those high qualities of art by which the works 
of Andrea del Sarto were so deservedly distin. , 
guished. The expression in the countenance 
of the Virgin would not have disgraced the 
pencil of Raphael, or the best masters of the 
Florentine school. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Gallery of Pictures by the Great 
Masters. Part I. Jones and Co. 
THERE are those who object to cheap publica 

tions in art. We are not of their opinion. 
taste for the fine arts, superseding, as it in- 
variably must, the love of vulgar and se 
gratifications, cannot be too generally diffused. 
When a tradesman or a mechanic is induced to 
drink one glass of blue ruin less than usual, in 
order that, with the money which it would cost 
him, he may purchase a No. of such a work as 
that under our notice, a double good is effected: 
—the force of a destructive habit is diminished, 
and the inclination towards intellectual enjoy- 
ment is increased. By degrees means are ac- 
cumulated and judgment is formed, which lead 
to the acquisition of more elaborate and expen- 
sive productions. The plates in the first part 
of Messrs. Jones and Co.’s new publication are 
after Correggio, Claude Lorraine, Hogarth, and 
Gaspar Poussin. They are very respectably 
engraved for their cost.* 





* Having delivered our opinion of this publication, it 
is not out of the line of our public duty to notice the way 
in which it is pushed upon subscribers ;—at least, if we 
may judge from the troublesome person who did us the 
honour of a visit respecting it. A card left on the pre- 
ceding day prepared us for a call from ‘‘ H. Mandeville, 
Agent from Jones and Co.;” and an individual so.ad- 
nounced appeared accordingly, when we had little leisure 
for a stammering agent, even on weighty, and far less on 
trifling business. Having civilly answered his poney 4 
tories if we had looked at the No. &c., and heard 
assurances of its immense success, we were requested to 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
HATFIELD-HOUSE ; 
Or, Dulness gone Home. By Miss Hamilton. 
As Dulness wandered through the street, 
Trying what victims she could meet— 
Unhappy mortals cursed with leisure, 
And eager in pursuit of pleasure !— 
She lured me from my quiet way, 
Pretending that her name was Gay. 
Oh! I’ve been dragged the weary round, 
Where all her family abound— 
Where county pag’ Bie cough and stammer, 
And lordling wits their poor brains hammer ; 
At bankers’ fétes in Regent’s Park— 
The supper light, the ball-room dark, 
Beauty all frigid, negus wanting spice, 
And nothing even warm—except the ice ;— 
To Lady Wrangle’s last new play, 
Where Fanny Kemble faints away 
Because there’s nothing more to say. 
This [ endured with resignation, 
But Dulness now has changed her station : 
I bore the scene for half an hour— 
Mortals cannot exceed their power—~ 
’Twas in a gallery dim and cold, 
Where mailed knights and barons bold, 
With sceptered queens in jewelled pride, 
And dainty pages at their side, 
All stood in goodly solemn row, 
Like children at their annual show; 
When: parents come the bills to pay 
Before the Christmas holyday ; 
And each expect their Jack or Jane 
The ‘* merit-medal’’ to obtain :— 
*T was silence all, till Dulness broke 
The awful charm, and thus she spoke : 
“ Proceed, my friends, the time is ours, 
Exert your fascinating powers ; 
Wilton | look fierce—at least to sight, 
No longer be a carpet knight ; 
Sandwich! shew more ‘ the lion-heart,’ 
Tis not a bread-and-butter part ; 
O Robert! Robert! where’s your bow ? 
You look just going to milk the cow! 
Pray mind my orders—I am come 
To make this house my future home ; 
I've put my lord to some expense, 
But what of that ? a twelvemonth hence — 
Long, long before your next rehearsal— 
T'll teach him how to reimburse all ; 
And he and his shall gladly say, 
Let Dulness reign here night and day! 
Henceforth shall none dispute the throne, 
Hatfie'd is her’s—and her’s alone !”” 
TRAFALGAR: 
Day after the Battle, 
Tue wings of the midnight are folded in rest, 
€ stars, one by one, from the dim vault 


decaying ; 
And the Morning adorned in her loveliest vest, 
Wakes the world to the scenes her young 
eyes are displaying. 


But not o’er the hills—o'er the forest’s green 


; height— [awaking ; 
Over the rose in the blush of its beauty 
No: the Morning looks forth o'er the ocean of 


t, 
Where, ‘midst heaps of the dead, the wild 
billows are breaking ! 


Subscribe in a Manner not very captivating to our expe- 
th We declined—declined—declined, in spite of all 

e arguments and persuasions of Mr. touter Mandeville: 
= shewed him floors strewed with hundreds of better pro- 

ctions; and at last ‘got rid of this importunate chap- 
man by a declaration that we disliked his persevering in- 
Huiveness, and a promise to leave his No. out for him on 

onday. We have no Objection to the employment of 
then, decent wo to es — to a ‘book ; = 

Persevering impudence “ Agent” goes beyon 

all bounds.—Ead. L. G. ” ~ 





And where ride the war-ships—the gallant and 


free— 
The towers of the main, with their bold 
pennons flying ? 
Lo! their tall masts in ruins lie clouding the 


sea— 
On the dark shore for leagues are their thou- 
sand wrecks lying. 


And he, on whose glory all monarchs had 


gazed, 
Whose voice the proud heroes of England 

obeyed, 
Whose arm was the terror of nations when 


raised, 
In the cold, clammy cerements of death is 
arrayed. 


And they, whom the banner of Liberty led, 
Whose spirit was high as the eagle’s up- 
towering, 
Lie slain; and the beak of the vulture is red, 
And the wolves of the deep their brave hearts 
are devouring. 


Oh! wo to the widow who waits her lost son— 
To the maiden whose lover the waves are 
entombing— 
To the wife whose.lone heart hears the battle 
is won, 
But views not the corse the wild birds are 
consuming ! 


Like a hundred red hecatombs piled on War’s 
shrine— 
O’er the tide of Trafalgar the carnage hath 
floated— 
But the shout of the world still makes Conquest 
divine, 
And the slaughter of thousands—of mil- 
lions—unnoted ! C, Swain, 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CAPTAIN BACK’S EXPEDITION, 
Tuts expedition, to which a personal interest 
is attached, superior to any within our memory, 
is now about to leave our shores; and we per- 
form a grateful duty, on the eve of its depar. 
ture, in laying a brief account of it before our 
readers. From previous statements in the Lite- 
rary Gazette, they are aware of the circum- 
stances attending the public meeting, and of 
the subscription entered into, to place 5,0002. 
at the disposal of a coramittee, in order to carry 
into effect the humane, patriotic, and gallant 
proposition of Captain Back, who offered to 
conduct an expedition to the northern coast 
of America and the Frozen Ocean, in search 
of Captain Ross and his brave companions. Of 
this sum, government gives 2000/. and every 
facility which could ensure success ; the remain- 
ing sum has been voluntarily supplied by indi- 
viduals, and the whole placed at the disposal 
of an intelligent and efficient committee, at the 
head of which was Sir George Cockburn till 
his recent departure from England. As one 
of the most gratifying and cheering circum- 
stances connected with this expedition, we have 
to mention his Majesty’s gracious notice of it 
and its author. Captain Back was commanded 
to wait upon the King at Brighton, and was 
honoured with a long interview, in which his 
Majesty inquired minutely into all the means 
and objects of the undertaking, and took a 
lively concern in the plan as it was explained. 
When told that Captain Back was to be ac- 
companied by four men, his Majesty asked if 
they were sailors? It was stated that three of 
them were landsmen who had been with Cap- 
tain Back on Frankiin’s expedition; but that 


the fourth was a sailor, and new to the euter- | poles 





prise. This led to some conversation respecting 
the medical gentleman, Mr. King we believe; 
who also accompanies Captain B. (making the 
whole party six); and his Majesty expressed 
great surprise at learning, in answer to his 
questions, that neither naval nor military sur. 
geon had offered their service on the occasion. 
Mr. King is highly recommended by medical 
persons of celebrity, and is, we understand, 
every way fitted for the exploit by scientific 
attainments and enthusiasm. 

Captain Back must naturally feel greatly 
honoured and encouraged by the royal ‘con- 
descension and kindness, and will, we doubt 
not, have his own noble zeal augmented by 
this favour, as well as by the compliments 
paid him by the Duchess of Kent and Princess 
Victoria — the latter’ of whom sent him a 
beautifully mounted compass with a handsome 
inscription. He leaves us on the 9th of Febra- 
ary, as originally appointed, and will sai] from 
Liverpool a week after. He proceeds to'New 
York ; and thence takes his northern ‘route 
with a number of Canadians, engaged to go 
along with him, and assist in the expedi- 
tion. He has seen a chart left by Ross, in 
which the course he proposed to take is laid 
down; and this may guide him to the spot, 
if such there be, where our gallant country- 
men may happily be found, and rescued from 
sufferings and death, Should they unfortu- 
nately five perished, still the attempt will 
save the character of England from the re- 
proach of forgetting and neglecting those 
daring spirits who have ventured all for her 
sake; and will serve to incite future adven- 
turers to heroic deeds in her cause. At all 
events, provided as he is with instruments of 
the most perfect kind,* geography and general 
science must receive great benefit from his 
toils; and earnestly do we hope to hail his 
safe return, laden (if not'with the blessings of 
the apparently lost, whom he has saved), at 
least with many things wherewith to adorn his 
own name and the literature of his country. 
We have much pleasure in adding, that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have acted in the 
most liberal manner, adopting every precau- 
tion to promote the success of the expedition, 
and giving Back a commission in their ‘service, 
which will place very essential assistance at 
his disposal throughout the whole North Ame- 
rican continent. 

For provision he takes hardly any article 
but pemmecan—the most portable and nutritive, 
Beads, trinkets, tobacco, &c. &c. are also carried 
out, as gifts for the natives ; and when we re- 
member the past experience of this truly noble 
character, we may confidently assure him that 
the best prayers of his country go with him. 





MUSIC. 
VOCAL SOCIETY. 
THE second concert of the season, which took 
place last Monday evening, at the King’s Con- 
cert Room, Hanover Square, gave ample evi- 
dence that the Society are determined to pro- 
ceed with spirit and industry in the good work 
they have undertaken. There was as much 
novelty and variety during the evening as would 
be met with at three or four ordinary concerts. 
Besides a manuscript glee by Sir John Rogers, 
and a new song by Bishop, there were two very 
fine old madrigals, and several other choice 
compositions, comparatively little known to the 


* A recent invention by a general officer is mentioned 
as of the utmost value; and ardent expectations are 
formed thet Captain B's obec ratiane will fpewe us 4 
extend our knowledge effectually respectin, magnetic 
and the northern lights.— Jed, LG. . 
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public. A beautiful cantata, by Percy, “the 
Ghost of Carril” (the words from Ossiari), was 
sung by Mr. Braham with much feeling, and 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Goss, 
with a delicacy of touch, a discriminate mark- 
ing, and truth of expression, that were perfectly 
delightful. Mr. Horncastle sung a very spirited 
scena from nage “ Faust” (interspersed with 
chorus), with his usual taste, and more than 
his usual energy. Bishop's new song, ‘+ Peace- 
ful night now reigns around,”? with accom- 
paniments for flute, clarinet, and horn, has 
merit enough to please, without making any 
deep impression on the memory, at least with 
once hearing. It was very well sung by Mr. 
Parry, jun. Miss George, who was engaged 
at the Haymarket theatre a few seasons ago, 
has re-appeared before the public at these con- 
certs, with considerable improvement in voice 
and style; but probably both would have 
shewn to more advantage in a less difficult song 
than the one she selected, ‘‘ Infelice sconso- 
lata,” from Mozart’s Zauberfléte. From want 
of leisure, we must dismiss briefly much that 
would afford abundant scope for laudatory re- 
mark. Battishill’s anthem, ‘ Behold how 
good and joyful a thing,” the madrigals, glees, 
and indeed all the concerted pieces, were par- 
ticularly well performed. Sir John Rogers’s 
new giee, “ Oh, how I long my careless limbs 
to lay,” (the words by Waller), is a good and 
musician-like composition, and likely to become 
a favourite. Mr. Goss’s glee for four voices, 
** There is beauty on the mountain,” is full of 
Sweetness and sentiment, and deserves to be 
made a stock-piece. The charming quintet 
from “ Zauberfléte,’’ commencing so comically 
“ Hm, hm, hm, hm,” (in which, by the by, 
Mr. E. Taylor displayed considerable spirit and 
vivacity,) was highly effective. The instru- 


mental piece was a fantasia concertante by the 
Chevalier Neukomm, for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, trumpet, and double bass, ad- 
mirably calculated for shewing the various 
effects of the wind instruments, and played by 
Messrs. Nicholson, G. Cooke, Willman, Mack- 


intosh, Platt, Harper, and Howell. The de- 
lightful result of such a combination of talent 
will be easily imagined. The audience was at 
once numerous and respectable, and will pro- 
bably continue increasing to the end of the 
season, as these concerts supply what has 
long been a desideratum in the metropolis, by 
making concerted vocal music their leading 
feature.* 





DRURY LANE. 
On Thursday the Lord of the Manor was ex- 
cellently gotup. Braham was encored in every 
song; Phillips was never in finer voice; and 
Balls was capital in Young Contrast. Miss 
Betts sang the ‘* Dashing White Sergeant” 
with much spirit, but failed in the acting. 


OLYMPIC. 


All’s Right, a hardly new piece, has afforded 
Liston an opportunity of exhibiting his talents 
as Mr. Cool, a confoundedly impudent fellow, 
who quarters himself on his friends and ac- 
quaintances without stint. After some extra- 
vagant adventures, he is kicked out, and the 
drama concludes. 





* In our last notice we stated that the charge for 
admission was one third less than the usual concert price: 
jis was correct as to the subscription for the whole 
season, but erroneous as to tickets for a single concert. 


STRAND THEATRE: MISS KELLY. 


On Thursday evening Miss Kelly gave the 
first representation of her single-handed enter- 
tainment. The theatre is admirably fitted up 
for the purpose ; and there is much diversity 
in her assumption of characters, as well as ex- 
traordinary talent in portraying them. But 
we feel that it would be unjust to write a 
criticism upon the whole till we have wit- 
nessed it again; for, in the first place, some of 
the attendants were not so ready with the 
changes as they will be by a little practice ; 
and, in the next place, there was too much for 
the physical powers of Miss Kelly, or indeed 
any individual, to go through. It was half- 
past twelve before the representation con- 
cluded. Frequent and great applause was be- 
stowed upon the various exertions of our 
highly gifted actress ; and we trust her reward 
will be commensurate with the spirit and talent 
of her undertaking. 





VARIETIES. 


We see, in the Paisley paper, a very brilliant 
account of a fancy fair, held for purposes of 
charitable distribution. There was one novel 
feature, a ‘* Poet’s corner ;’”” but we observe 
that one of the contributions was taken from 
our own, viz. the beautiful poem on ** A but- 
terfly resting on a shell,” by Mrs. Hemans : it 
appeared in the Literary Gazette some years 
ago. 

Mr. Buckingham, we perceive, is about to 
enlighten the country through the medium of 
the press, as well as by his vocal exertions in 
parliament. A prospectus has been put into 
our hand, in which he proposes to publish 
weekly, during the session, a pamphlet of three 
sheets and a half, called the Parliamentary 
Review, and containing politics, legislation, 
commercial views, literature, biography, di- 
vinity, travels, &c. &c. A monthly magazine 
every week is certes an undertaking likely to 
be laborious enough. 

James Ballantyne.—The friend of Sir Walter 
Scott has not long survived him. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne died at Edinburgh on Thursday week. 
He was a great improver of printing in the 
north ; a very intelligent man, and an excellent 
dramatic critic. Estimable in every relation of 
life, his.loss, while yet in his prime, is greatly 
lamented. 

Mrs. Abington.—It is fact that Mrs. Abing- 


*!ton was at one time servant to a mantua- 


maker living in the then fashionable street, 
Bow Street, Covent Garden.* She scrubbed 
the steps of the door, and did all the house. 
work—was very clever, but play-mad, and was 
soon dismissed. The person’s name was Stock- 
man. She had washed for Lady ——, my 
mother; was at last in poverty, and a pen- 
sioner on her bounty, subsequently of my own. 
To the last we adopted Mrs. Abington’s dress ; 
but the nonsense of her running about with 
fashions, is mere decoration. The last fashion 
I remember was a colour called ‘* Carmelite,” 
because Mrs. A. wore it, I think, in some sort 
of drama called the Carmelite. —F rom a Cor- 
respondent. 

Dryden’s Flatteriés.—In Mr. Jérrold’s new 
drama there is an allusion to the flatteries in 
which Dryden so profusely indulged. The 
king says, speaking of his perverted genius, 
“Some poets realise the stories of eastern 





* Tavistock Street wasa collection of fashionable shops 
after this. 
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travellers, and are like winged serpents, they 
both fly and creep.” There are some instances 
so curious that we are tempted to recall two 
or three to our readers’ memories. For exam. 
ple, among other complimentary instances of 
the Countess of Abingdon’s charity, the poet 
supposes that— 

«« Sure she had guests sometimes to entertain, 
Guests, in disguise, of her great Master’s train; 
Her Lord himself might come, for aught we know, 
Since in a servant’s form he lived below; 
Beneath her roof he might be pleased to stay; 
Or some benighted angel, on his way, 
Might ease his wings, and seeing heaven appear 
In its best work of mercy, think it there.” 
Again, to Lord Roscommon, on his ‘* Excel. 
lent essay on translated verse,”’ he says — 
«* How will sweet Ovid’s ghost be pleased to hear 
His fame augmented by a British peer!” 
The most gracefully turned flattery is that ad. 
dressed to Mrs. Anne Killigrew, whose poetry 
he thus praises— 


*« Each test and every light her muse will bear, 
Though Epictetus with his lamp were there ; 
E’en Love (for Love sometimes her verse exprest) 
Was but a lambent flame which played about her 
breast, 
Light as the vapours of a morning dream: 
So cold herself, while she her warmth exprest— 
’T was Cupid bathing in Diana’s stream,” 
We conclude with a triplet from the epistle 
addressed to the Duchess of York on her re- 
turn from Scotland, where he states that, in 
consequence of her absence,— 


** Love could no longer after beauty stay, 
But wandered northward to the break of day, 
As if the sun and he had lost their way.” 
Goldsmith’s image of “ the hare, whom 
horse and hound pursue,”’ is universally known 
and admired; nevertheless, the original idea is 
in Dryden, who has the following lines :— 
«* The hare in pastures or in plains is found, 
Emblem of human life, who runs the round, 
And after all his wandering ways are done, 
His circle fills, and ends where he begun.” 
But it is Goldsmith’s personal application that 
gives the simile a beauty even beyond novelty. 
Explosion of the Powder- Mills at Dartford.— 
A very curious effect was produced at the ex- 
plosion which took place on Monday. The 
windows of a house, situated half a mile north 
of the mills, were blown out on the side fur 
thest from them. The shutters of the room 
were shut, and the panes of glass were carriéd 
on to the lawn fifteen or twenty feet: one of 
the panes had only a piece broken off one cor- 
ner. The windows facing the mills were not 
broken. The effect must have been produced 
by the air in the house forcing its way through 
the windows to fill up the vacuum caused by 
the explosion. The fragments of paper out of 
the packing-room were carried to Bexley and 
Eltham, some sheets almost perfect. 
Composition of the Silver Bell at Rowen.— 
M. Girardin, professor of chemistry, has, bya 
careful analysis, ascertained that it does not 
contain any silver. One hundred parts by 
weight contain 


1°80 
1°20 


100 
Modern French bells differ little from the 
above, being composed of 


100 
Thus, the prejudice. whigh, has Jong existed, 
that the old church bells contained a smaller ot 
larger portion of silver, is. destroyed. by she 
efforts of science. —Recueil Industriel. 
No. I. of Colonel Murray's National Work, 
in which the literature and history of the coun- 
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try try are connected with its finest scenery, seems 
to be very. interesting, both in a pictorial and 
literary point of view ; but receiving it on Fri- 
day morning, we cannot report fully upon it 
this week. 

The Lawyer, No. I. is a good design; and 
if it fearlessly expose the malpractices of the 
most oppressive and destructive class in Britain, 
ought to succeed to the utmost. As for legal |: 
advice at a penny a fortnight, it seems hardly 
worth while. 

The Penny Scavenger would be a capital title 
for a new periodical: talking of which, a very 
clever builder has discovered, that by sifting and 
separating the scrapings of roads, materials ad- 
mirably adapted to improve our building can be 
obtained. The expense is said to be trifling in 
comparison to the present emolument, and no- 
thing if future stability and advant are | 
considered. The superior gritty particles to be | 
employed instead of sand, are estimated to be} 
worth one pound per load ; and from their 


sharp angles and uneven surfaces, infinitely | oy 


more binding than the sand (round particles) 
now used in making mortar. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Bagster’s Improved Edition of Cruden’s Concordance of 
the New Testament, one of the “‘ Polymicrian Series.” 

The sixth and last volume of Cunningham’s British | 
Artists, j 

The Life of General Sir John Moore, from the mate- 
rials afforded by Family Papers 

An Essay on Woman, in three parts, by the author of 
the ‘* Siege of Constantinople.” 

Notre Dame, a Tale of the Ancien Régime, from the 
French of Victor Hugo, by the Translator of Wilson’s 
edition of ‘* Lafayette.” 

Field Book, or Sports and Pastimes of the British 
Islands, by the ‘author of ** Wild Sports of the West,” 
with illustrations. 

A second series of Northcote’s Fables, with embellish- 
ments (as we can vouch) even superior to the first. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Steggall’s Celsus, Books I. and III. with a Translation 
and Ordo Verborum, 18mo. 6s. bds.—Beale on Distor- 
tions, 2d edition, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Dove’s History of the 
Wesley Family, 12mo. 5s. cloth.—India’s Cries to British 
Humanity, by James Pegg, 8vo. 10s. bds.—The Broken 
Heart, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Pike’s Persuasives to Early ben 
18mo. 2s, 6d. bds.—Lee’s Ecclesiastical Reports, by Philli- 
more, 2 vols. 8vo. 22. 10s. bds.—Manec on the Ligature of 
Arteries, coloured Plates, 4to. 28s. bds.—Byron Portraits, 
No. I. 5s. plain; 9s. coloured.—Stuart’s Three Years in 
North America, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds,—Monk’s Life of 
Bentley, 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds.—Girdlestone’s 
Twenty Parochial Sermons, Ist Series, 2d edition, 12mo, 
5s. bds.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, abridged by Gibbs, 
8vo. 9s. bds.—Fitton’s Geology of Hastings, 12mo. 4s. 
bds.—Chameleon for 1832, 8vo. 12s, silk or bds.—Scuda- 
more on Gout and Colchicum, 2d edition, 8vo. 6s. bds.— 
Marshall’s Royal Navel Biography, Vol. IV. Part I. 8vo. 
lis. bds.—Rev. F. C. Massingherd on Church Reform, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. Vegetable Cookery, 4th edition, sme 
6s. bds.—Vansommer’s Minstrel, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Ivimey’ 





Life of Milton, 8vo. 1(s. bds.—M‘Gregor’s Essay on t e| 


Orbits of Comets and Planets, 8vo. 9s. sewed. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 
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Clear and frosty since the 20th. 

On the evening of the 22d, about half-past seven, a re- 
markably brilliant meteor was seen in the north, rather 
to the eastward of Cygnus. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ba too late for this week: ditto several other 


articles. Notes of a recent Tour in Albania shall appear 
Rext No, 


M. is an ass to epee us with his opinions. 
Mr. Banim. ~ that we must _ our in- 


ye 
eens of the “ Eventful History of the 


| empire. 





Yended remarks ony ‘Mr a subscription, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


x : 
‘THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM.—-This | 5 
System has been pronounced by the Edinburgh Review, 
« one of the most useful and important discoveries of the age;” 
and by the Westminster Review, ‘the most extraordinary im- 
provement in the method of instruction which the ingenuity of 
the human mind has o devised.” This Review also 
ascribes to the Author of the Hamiltonian System, exclusively, 
** the great merit of i made in inva- 
riable accordance with the principle of a strict verbal analysis;” 
and it remarks, that “ it is this uliarity which renders them 
such invaluable instruments to the learner.” 
The following Books have eed blished by Mr. H 
and may be had of J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Pen 
Churcbyard, London; Messrs: Whyte and Co. Edinburgh; W. 
Grapel, Liverpool; Messrs. Wrights and Co. Birmingham; W. 
Jackson, New York; and of all other Booksellers. 
Latin. s.d.] ed. 
Gospel of St. John, in cloth | Zsop’s Fables...... 60 
Epitome Historiz Sacre... 0/Analecta Minora 
ZEsop’s Fables .. 1 
Phedrus’ Fables 
Eutropius .. 
Aurelius Victor 
} Cornelius Nepos.. 
Selecta é Profanis, ; 
Cesar’s Commentaries,... 4 
Latin Verbs, 2d edition > : Robinson der Jungere,? vol.10 
Sallust .. Italian. 
First Six Books of the. Eneid i | Gospel of St. John........ 4 
id 6|Raccolta di Favole 5 
Gr ees Wo cvceescocecs a 
Gospel of St. John Spanish. 
Gospel of St. Matthew ... 7 $l Gospel of St. John,... 4 
The History, Principles, Practice, and Results of the Hamil- 
tonian System, from its Origin to this Time; with Mr. 
Hamilton’s Lecture at Liverpool, and his Answers to the 


Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews..... 
A SPLENDID PORTRAIT of SIR 
MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, Bart. M.P. engraved 
in Line by Doo, from the original Picture. by J. Jackson, R.A. 
Size, 12 inches by 15 high. India Proofs only, price 2l. 2s. 
London: Moon Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall; and 
E. Charnley, Newcastle. 








renci 
3 Gospel of St. John, in chet ‘ 
0)|Perrin’s Fables 
0) Recueil Choisi. 
5 6)Verbs ..... 
8 0 


6)Gospel of St. John.. 





Just published, 





On the 31st inst. (continued Monthly), No. VI. 
AJOR’S CABINET GALL ERY 
Pictures, containing Three Lee Engravings, and 
Three Descriptions by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM; viz. Salvator 
Rosa, L and Fig Nicholas Poussin, Cephalus and 
Aurora—Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse: 
engraved by Wedgwood, Marr, and E. Smith. 

The Six Nos. of this ¥ Work already present Eighteen Line En- 
gravings by various Artists—every T welve Nos. to form a Volume, 
to be considered complete in itself, ery the Subscribers not 
feel rerfect satisfi i 

his is a very excellent publicatfon, Sod marvellously cheap ; 3 

+ got up’ with much taste, and of a reasonable size to display to 
piventege the works it contains. Allan Cunningham's disserta- 
tions are skilful, judici di d without pe- 
dantry or affectation, but with a full and | suificient knowledge of 
the subject on which he writes.”—The Tow 

« We e presume Mr. woe gst 's work to be cnpricediented | in cheap- 

iz gs are given for half-a-crown.” 














par ~ vend 's Magazine. 
John Major, sec Fleet Street; 


e Cruikshank. 


juixote, illustrated by Geo 
ars +> iy . bound, Vol. I. of 


On Feb. 'A Ci be published, price 
Tes Cc EVEMENTS of DON 
pa to be comprised in 3 vols. ; being a uniform 
continuation, and forming Vol. XILl. of Roscoe’ 's Novelist’s 
Library, with Five original Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIK- 

SHANK; Imaginary Portraits by MEADOWS, 

«* A series of neat and portable 12mo.’s, recently started by a 
judicious editor, and copiously illustrated with etchings from the 
hand of an exquisite humorist; in truth,a great original master 
in his art—Mr. George C ruikshank. "—Quarterly Review. 

London: Effinghamy Wilson, Royal machenge w. F. Wake- 
man, Dublin; and Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 





Published by C. Chapple, Pall Mall, price 2s. stitched, 
COLLECTION of ORIGINAL 
POEMS; consisting of Odes, Elegies, and Miscella- 
neous Poetry, Moral and Sentimental, written a the last 
Ten Years, and never before ag or publish 
sa 


nl wl. 12mo. 6s. cloth, 
AL E'S of the M AN 8 E. 
y a GENTLEMAN gone to the Indies. 
First Serine Stas Kentigern, a Romance of Streetclyde. 
Printed for Blackie and Son, Giasgow and Edinburgh; Simp. 
kin and Marshall, London; and W. Curry, jun. and Co. ‘Dublin, 








On the Ist of February will be published 
Under the direction of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christion 
Knonledge, 7 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS 
Part IV. price 1s.; containing Sermons by the Dean ot 
Salisbury—Dr. Burton, Prof. Div. Oxford—Archdescon Berens— 
Kev. J. Penrose—Rev. C. Girdlestone— Rev. 7’. Ainger. 
Parts I. II. III. may be had of all Book. 
sellers. 
London: John W. Parker, 445, West Strand. 
The First Vol. of the Saturday Magazine is 


now completed, price 4s. 6d. pound in cloth, lettered. 





Souter’s School Library, 78, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Anew = pony superior edition, in 1 thick vol. 12mo. 
e 9s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, 
NCIENT HISTORY ; exhibiting a Sum. 
mary View of the Rise, Progress, Revolutions, Decline 
and Fall, of the States and Nations of Antiquity : illustrated by 
Five Coloured Maps. 
By J. ROBINSON, D.D. 
Author of “The Grammar of History,” « apg of 
Greece,” ‘* Theological Dictionary,” 
** We may safely recommend this work as one ofa the most use- 
ful of its class.”—Literary Gaxctte, Nov. 26, 1831. 





- price 6s. board 
rile TRUTH of CH RISTIAN ITY. 
J. ¥F. GYLES, Esq. A.M. Barrister-at-Law. 

Printed for. Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
London; and H. E. Carrington, Bath. 
Charterhouse Prize B: poreleoe—In 1gmo. 

COLLECTION of LATIN and 
ENGLISH POEMS, TRANSLATIONS, &c. which 
have gained Medals in Charter-house School from 1814 to 1839, 
London: 8. Walker, 58, Barbican ; and the Booksellers 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 





and mage het fel) Booksell 


Just published, 
IOGRAPHIC GALLERY of the 
POLISH REVOLUTION; or, One Hundred Portraits 
cf Individuals who acted a — ished Part in the last War of 
Polish Independence. Nos. - IV. and V. each con- 
taining Five Portraits, with Biographical Notices. Price ofeach 
Number, in folio, on India Paper, 14s.; the same in royal 8vo. 7s. 
Published by Treuttel, Wirtz, and Richter, 30, Soho ne 


BOOKS cpr nae THIS DAY. 


‘amily Library. 
Yr > 
| re MILY LIBRARY, Vol. XXXV. The 
Life of Peter the Gre 
By JOHN BARROW, Esq. F.R.S 
utiny of the Bounty.” 
ith Portrait. 1 vol. small 8vo. 5s 
bd This is an excellent compendium of the Tite of that most ex- 
founder not of a dynasty, but of an 
Tt is well drawn up; every source of information has 
| been consulted; the style is easy and tending; in short, 








yr 
HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION; luding pendi Peerage for 

1833. This Work will contain— 

First, Lists of all the Peers of Parliament, their Residences, 
Votes on a “go (if any), Family Connexions, Dates of 
Creation, and Birth, 

Secondly, the Medters of the House of Commons, their Re- 
sidences, Professions or Avocations (if any), their Political Prin- 
clips and Pledges, and every other important particular. 

hirdly, Lists of the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, returning 
Members to Parliament—the manner in which they have been 
affected by the Reform Acts, the Names of thelr respective Re- 
presentatives in the present Parliament, the Persons entitled to 
vote in each: the number of 10/. Houses, the As- 
sessed Taxes, and prevailing Interests (where any)—all these in 
Alphabetical Order. 

ourthly, a variety of Miscellaneous Particulars relating to the 
Two Houses of Parliament, and the Executive Government. 

The whole is intended to contain an answer to every question 
on which a Member or a Visitor of the Houses, or the readers of 
newspapers, might desire information. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








the author is master of his subject.’ "Spectator. 
XXXIII. Natural Magic. By Sir David 


Brewster. A new edition published this day. 


XXXIV. Lives of Scottish Worthies. 
Vol. II. 
AXXVI. Six Months in the West Indies. 


By Henry Nelson Coleridge. 
Will contain Lives of Scottish 
Worthies. Vol. III. and last. 
XXXVIII. Will contain Lives’ of British 


wee Nat VI. and dase, By Alle Cusniagheny ; 





of the 
Patty 5 a Debecstbers ra, have got the ‘former volumes of 
the Work are recommended to take an early opportunity of com 
pleting their sets. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





n 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


AUSES of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTIO. 

“ An able eletevical retrospect from the age of Louis XIV., 
full of enlightened views, and developing the first springs of the 
irre change in France with much talent, yoce rather the reign of 

ouis XV. and the writings of the Breen ors.” Lat. Gazetic, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown: Grew, and Longman, 





ismondi’s France. 
ISMONDI, HISTOIRE des FRANCAIS, 
Tome XVI. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho Square. 


1. post 8vo. price 10s. 


> y 
’ | ‘WE NTY. ‘FIVE YEARS in "* RIFLE 
BRIGADE. 
By the late WILLIAM SURTEES, Quarter-master. 

«* We are unacquainted with any production which so truly, 
so unaffectedly, describes the English rere $ there is none of 
that wanton eagerness, so common to minds of little elevation, to 

travel from their own sphere to discuss merits, or depict scenes, 

of which their limited means can afford them but at best an im- 
perfect knowledge.” —Literary Gazette, Jan. 5, 1833. 

“* This narrative is composed without any exaggeration; the 
facts are all not merely to be depended on and qu lof accu- 
racy, but the descriptions (as is observedin the Preface) possess a 
Defoe-like simplicity and sincerity. In an historical po of 
view, these memoranda of Surtees will often be referred to as 
authentic and decisive on many of the minor points of the history 
of the wars of the Peninsula and America; and, on the ground 
vd ving a clear and reliable re wopert of the condition, sufferings, 

rete, ph of the aeent soldier, they are highly valuable.” 
Specie, an. 
Printed for Wiltiem ae Lone Edinburgh ; and 
T. Cadell, London, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





——— 
Prench New Year's Gift. 
Published by J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Pau!’s Churchyard, 
in one thick volume, 12mo. containing 600 pages, 7s. 6d. 
HOIX en PROSE et en VERS; 
a lo a’Eton. lére Partie, Prose.—Gil Blas a V. < 
ladolid— Charles XII & Bender— Télémaque aux Enfers — Tiré 
de Numa Pompilius — Premiéves A veutures de Don Quichotte— 
Mort de Louis XVI, Passage du Niémen, Retraite de la Grande 
Armée, Chute de Napoléon, Prise de Paris, Spectacies de Paris, 
Cour des es — Scénes de Ja Manie de Briller, la Petite 
Ville, des Ricochets 2 de Picard — 200 pp. 

Sde Partie, Vers.— Fables de Florian, La Fontaine, et autres — 
Second et troisieme Chants de la Henriade — Huitiéme Satire de 
Boileau — Second Chant des Jardins, de Nelille— Fragment de 
Sédim, ou les Ah pees de Abs net — Poésies A fig ae de Voltaire; 
J.B. Rousseau ; La ; A. de la Martine; Hugo; ela- 
vigne; Clotilde. de Servier Mérope, de Voltaire — Trois Scénes 
de Charles VII chez ses grands Vassaux, tragédie de Dumas. 

Be Partie.— Phraséologie expliquée et comparée, pour aider & 
rendre en Anglais les passages difficiles et les idiotismes, et des- 
tinée en méme tems & servir de legons pratiques de conversation. 

Précédé de remarques sur !a Construction des Vers Frangais 

ar servir d'introduction a la lecture des Poétes. Par 

‘arver, maitre de Frangais, au Collége d’Eton, et de S. A. R. le 
Prince George de Np gy de la Société des Professemrs de fa 
Langue Frangaise & Londr: 





Dalton’s Chemist 

NEW SYSTE M of CHEMICAL PHI- 
eT a Part I. of Vol. II. price 10s. Gd. boards. 
OHN DALTON, D.C.L. F.R.S. 

President be the Literary and Philosophical! Society, 

anchester, &c. 

ieee memeysTa and Cradock. 
om may be had, 


Part II. of Vol. L price 10s. 6d. 


Third edition, post Bro, with numerous ‘Additions and Improve- 
ments, illustrated by Engravings and Woodcuts, 15s. 


HE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 
Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. 

It is a book that ought to find its way into every rural draw- 
ing-room in the kingdom, and one that may safely be placed in 
por, lady's boudoir, be her rank and station in life what they 

"—Quarterly Review. 

ma This is a most delightfal book, on the most delightful of all 

studies.”’—Ath 


“ To notice every thing of interest would be nearly to tran- 
scribe the entire book, therefore we must abruptly break otf.”— 


rting eae 
7” John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





the Use af School: 
In 12mo. price 7s. red. pened, & pes “y edition, revised and 


XCERPTA ox “WARIS ROMANIS 
POETIS, qui in Schol!s rarius leguntur, 
Lucretio, Seneca, Martiale, 
Lucano, Juvenale, 
V. Flacco, Ausonio, 
8. Italico, Claudiano. 
P corcews 


Notulis i poten guns selegit 
JOHANNES ROGERS ITMAN, A.M. 
Yonquas aged J-. G., et F. Rivington, in Caemeterio 

no, et | Vise ditto ‘Waterloo Place. 


VIEW of t the “EARLY PARISIAN 
GREEK PRESS; including the Lives of the Stephani, 

Notices of other Contemporary Greek Printers of eee and 
various Perticulags of the Literary and Ecclesiastical History of 


their aaa 
e Rev. W, PARR GRESWELL, 
Author B " _ of Politian,” &c. and of * Annals of 


yPogrsp 
In 8 vols. Mave. paren 8 21s. 
The above Work, in whic h it hes been the Author’s object to 
combine Literary History with Bibliography, contains extensive 
Biographies of Kobert and of Henry Stephens, and a Vindication 
of the former of those celebrated individuals from the charges 
all ed against him by Michaelis and Professor Porson. 
liotheca Olassica.— D. A. Talboy’s Cata- 
logue for 1832-3; Part III. containing 1. Lexicons, Grammars, 
pig age and Works connected with Ciassical Literature; 

. Greek and Latin Classics, with Commentaries and Transla- 
iene. 8vo. 9s. returned to purchasers. 

This Catalogue will be found to contain one of the most com- 
plete collections of Classic Authors, with many original Biblio- 
graphical Notices. 

An Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature, 
founded on the German of Adelung, with numerous Additions 
and Corrections, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Oxford: D.A. Talboys;  Simpbin and Marshall, and Whittaker 
id don. 


Folded in half, bound in cloth . 
Ditto, half-bound in Russia . . - 990 
In the futl size of the Maps, half-bouna in Russia.. 100 0 
Ditto, ( i GENE! Paper), balf-bound in Russia 14 5 0 
EW ENERAL A ATLAS. of ef FIFTY- 

— MAPS, with the Boundaries carefully co- 

— From entirely New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney 

a 


£318 6 


In royal Svo. 2l2. in cloth, ‘ 
An Index of the Names in the above, with 
— to the Maps and to the Latitude and Longitude. 
5 Rees, Orme, Brown, G reen,and Longman. 


—— edition, in 8 vols. _ Brow with 24 Characteristic Plates, 
HE DOMESTIC ‘MANNERS of the 


AMERICANS. 
By Mrs. FRANCES wean LOPE. 
By the same A 
The Refugee in Awerichs 8 a Novel. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 2 vols. with several Pom aan ck by W. H. Brooke, price 15s. 
nt! 
HE FAIRY M Y THOLOGY, illustrative 
of the eet and 8u eat fs a Countries. 
HOMAS KEIGH 
By the same a. 

The Mythology of Greece and Italy, chiefly | 
intended for ‘the higher Classes in Schools, and Students in the 
je eggs re With Twelve Piates, etched from the Antique by 

rooke. 8vo. 18s. 


The Mythology of Gresce and Italy abridged,| __ 
for the Use of Schools. 18mo. with Cuts, 4s. 
hittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





1. 5th, (Second Series) of the 

EMOIRS of the LITERARY and PHI. 
LOSO?PHICAL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER, 
Price 12s. boards. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 
Of whom may be had, 
Vol. III. (Second Series), price 10s.; and 
Vol. IV. ditto, price 10s. 
te 1 large and closely printed vol. 2is. boards; 228. 6d. bo 


QGTEELS SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT 
and OWNER’S MANUAL, containing general and 
Information necessary for Persons connected with the Merchant 
Service. 20th edition, wf § ma oy and corrected to 1832-3. 
By J.STIKEM 
stom- ose Agent, . 7 
With Tovien of a Measures, Monies, &c. 
y. KELLY. 
London : Lampapn, Rea Geind, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


In2 large vols. Se, with Portrait and Plates, 314. 6d. boards, 


EMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the late SIK JAMES EDWARD SMITH, M.D. Pre- 
sident of the Linnzan Societ, 


ty &e. 
dited by ADY SMITH. 


In 5 vols. small 8vo. 80s. eloth, 
ISTORY of SPAIN ana 
a PORTUGAL. From Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo. 
pedia. 
** Of course this work can be but an abridgment; but we 
know no: where so much ability has been shewn in condensg. 
tion. It is unequalled, and likely long to remainso. * @# « 
We were inced, on the publication of the first volume, that 
it was no common lati fi d to order; we were 
prepared to panennce ‘it asa very valuable addition to our lite. 
rature. * * Our last words must be, heartily to recom. 
pire this work to our readers.”—Atheneum. 
tonden: Longman and Co; and John Taylor. 








Publishea ‘* Longman and Co, in 8vo, price 6s. 2d eiition, 
URTHER EXAMINATION of the 
PRINCIPLES of the TREATMENT of GOUT, with 

Observations on the Use and Abuse of Colchicum. 
By Sir CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 
Already published, by the same Author, 
Cases illustrative of the Efficacy of various 


Medicines admi y Inhalation in apc sg Consump. 
tion, in Chronic Breaches, andin Asthma. 8vo. 4s. 





_ Distinct Treatises on Gout, Gravel, ‘&e.; on 
m4 : 








and on cther Medical Subjects. 
oo the publication of his work on Inhalation, the Author's 
further has fully d him in his opinion of the 
value and importance o of this method of treatment. 


In 2 vols. 8yvo. wish Plates, price 36s. Newth,. 


EMORIALS of the PROFESSIONAL 

LIFE and TIMES of SIR WILLIAM PENN, Kant. 

Admiral and Genera! of the Fleet during the Interregnum, Ad- 

miral, and Commissioner —— Admiralty and Navy after the 
Restoration. From 1644 to} 

By GRANVILLE PENN, Esq. 

Also, edited by the same Author, and uniform with the above, 

The Character of a Trimmer. His opinion 

of, 1. the Laws and G 3 2. P,; Religion; 3. the 

Papists; 4. Foreign Affairs. By the Honourable Sir William 








«* This work is among the books which, from their moral beauty, | —— Kant. First printed in 1687. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 6s, 


are to be regarded as the most precious treasures of literature.”— | 


Tait’s Magazine. 
pentose Longman, Revs, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
In 8vo. price 9s. ‘bona, and in 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound, 
EW WHOLE DUTY of MAN, 
containing the Faith as well as Practice of a Christian. 
made easy for the Practice of the Present Age, as the Old Whele 
Duty of Man was designed for those unhappy times in which it 
was written; and supplying the Articles of Christian Faith 
which are wanting in that Book, though essentially necessary to 
Salvation. 

Printed by assignment = w- Bent, for Longman, Rees, 
Orme, and Co.; 8. H ineeonasnas J. M. Richard- 
son; Hatchard ‘and Son; 7. whe Baldwin and Cradock ; 
J., G., and F. Rivington; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whit- 
taker, Treacher, and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall; and Houlston 
and Son. 

r. Copland’e Medical Dictiona 
we. with Mr. Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary, 
In 8vo. (to be completed in 4 Parts, 9s. each), Part I. of 
ICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
ena with numerous Formule of Medicines. 
By JAMES COPLAND, M.D. 

“ Dr. Copland has chalked out a plan of handling his subject, 
which confers on the work a palformisy far super to any thing 
of the kind in any similar andertaking. The labour is immense, 
and will stamp the author as a man po research and sound 
judgment.”—Medico-Chirurgical Review 

“* We regard this book as entitled to rank with Gaooper’s cele- 
brated — Dictionary.”—Lancet. 

Londons sade Pi Rees, Orme, Brows, Greeny and Lougman. 
ce Ba. Gd. half-bo 
OSPEL STORI ES. 25 ttempt +t 
render the chief Bvents of the Life of our Saviour intel- 
ligible and profitable to Young Children. 
“« We have tried these little stories on a boy of six, and a girl 
of hardly five years of age, and found them both quite capable of 

understanding almost every word in the hook. Tnis is, to a pa- 
rent or guardian, worth filty flourishing sentences in such a case 
as Py Present, so we shal! say no more.” —Jilerary Gazette. 

2. Stories fer Children, from the History of 
oa 11th edition, as. half- mean 

3. Progressive Geography for Children. By 
the Author of Bisel for Childre; half-bound. 

John o Murray. Albemarle Finent, 


ATES and DISTAN CHS, shewing what 
may be done in a Tour of Sixteen’ Months, ne va- 

rious Parts of Europe, as performed in the Years 1839 and 1 
*« This volume will be a useful one to future Ghatlen*'s our 
selections are sufficient to shew that the present is any thing but 
adry itinerary. Thetables at the end are excelent. We recom- 
mend the volume to all travellersin Germany.”—Literary Gazette. 

Jobn Murray, Alhitb Street. 


the 7thedition of 
ibs" ASSISTANT i in 
WRITING FRENCH oll al or, Manuel Episto- 

laire & usage des Demoiselles Anglaises. 
org and Co. Soho Square; okay aad and Co. Ave Maria 
ean. m and Co. Paternoster Row; Simpkin and Co. 
Stationers” ali Court ; Souter, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Trenttel 
and ( Co. Soho Square; end Houlston + and Ben, Paternoster Ow. 


miaion to His Majesty. 


boar. 


” Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


7 > —p 
ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 

the POETS, Vol. XXIV. containing the Fourth Volume 

of Dryden. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 

Burns’ Poems. Forming Vols. I. and II, 

Thomson’s Poems Ill. iv. 

Collins’s Poems. Vv. 

Kirke White’s Poems. vi. 

, VAT. VIII. IX, 


Surrey and Wyatt. . XI. 





Beattie’s Poems. XII. 
Pope’s Poems. XILi. KIV. XV. 
Goldsmith's Poems. XVI. 
Milton’s Poems. XVII, XVIII, XIX, 
Shakspeare’s Poems. XxX. 
Drydei’s Poems. XXI. to XXIV. 
*_* Any Anthes can be purchased separately, price 
e Shillings each Volume. 
Willian. Pickering, Chancery Lane, London. 





With Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. half-bound, 
Printed to correspond wi 2 Miss Edgeworth’s “‘ Early Lessons.” 


ARRY OWEN; oF the Snow-Woman 
and Fase Bob the Chi’ ‘Sweeper, 
MAKIA EDGEWORTH. 
** Tales by Miss 7 eworth are sure to be welcome to y: 
peoble, £e and we have e Ae doubt this will be among their ptm | 
umes.” —. 


John | Murray, Albemarle Street. 


EB | COOR'S ORACLE, a new edition, 
Rinine, a complete System of Cookery for Catholic 
Farailies. on emo. 

‘* We venture 5 Pa yy, that the * Cook’s Oracle’ will be 
po er ye as the English institute of cookery.” —Adin. Review, 
Mare’ 

** The ‘ Cook’s Oracle’ we consider as the ne plus ultra of the 
science of eating, and the very acme of excellence in culinary 
literature. So much good sense, combined with such exquisite 
gourm' e—so much plain pot information conveyed in @ 

truly humorous and original a style—place the work on the very 
eminence “< Lahe ample dome of cookery.”— Monthly Review, 
December 1 
Printed ‘for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 
whom may be ha 


Sir Walter Seott” s ‘ales of ‘a Grandfather, 
First, Second, and Third Series. Half-bound, 10s. 67. each. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Being Stories from 
the History of France. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Sir alter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose 
Weeks. 





6 vols. 8vo. 31. =e 
* This Collecti the cel 


Judes 
the English Novelists. 





d Lives of 





Handsomely brine, with 17 Plates, engraved from Greek 
Gems, &c. crown Bye. Ads. 


HE AGAMEMNON of ESCHYLUS. 


so page from the Greek. With a Dissertation on 


Greek Tr: 
By Ot iN S. HARFORD, Esq..D.C,L. and F.B.S. 
*,* A few Copies on large paper, with Proof Impressions 
of the Plates, 2. 
John cia Albemarle Street. 





Dedicated, by perm: 
Just ready, in 2 vols — h 
TH ORIGIN a SERVICES of the 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS, from the formation of the 
Regiment under Genera! Monk to the Battle of Waterloo. 
By Colonel! MAOCKINNON. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, (Successor to 


‘bound, a 3d edition eee] aE 
HE POETICAL PRIMER, “consisting of 
a 


Short Extracts from Ancient and Modern Att 
selected and arranged p: vely, for the Use of Children. 
Be rs. L, RENCE 





A 
Printed for John Marray, ‘Albemarle Street. 
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ai pa State by Sym Greece. 
80 
RAVELS. in the MOREA. 
By —, MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. | a4 
paeen.: may be hati, by the same Author, 
The Topography of Athens, with Plates, 
Bro. 1/. 10s. 
Journal ofa Tour in Asia Minor, with Map, 
Bro. 188. ee | 
A new edition, 8 vols. 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT | 
to her UNCLE, comprising a Variety of interesting | 
information for Young Persons. Arranged for every Day in the | 


Te 
7” John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A new edition, 8vo. 
HE SECOND VOLUME of PRINCI.| 
PLES of GEOLOGY; being an Attempt to explain | 
the former Changes in the Earth’s Surface, by reference to Causes | 


n ration. 
now in operation sy CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Professor - Geology in the King's College, and Foreign 
Secretary of the Geological Society. 


Egg I. Second edition, price lds. is just pub-| 


“Vol III. is in the press, and will be pub- | cen 


lished shortly. 
John ayeu PP Albemarle Street. 





A new elition; foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
ONSOLATIONS bt TRAVEL; or, the 
Last Days _ Philoso 
By tT HUMPH RY ‘DAVY, Bart. 
tate President of the Royal Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
By the same Author, 
Salmonia; or, Days of Fly F ishing. Third 
edition, with Plates and Woodcuts, 12s. 





In 8v0. 
COURSE of LECTURES on the 
COINAGE of the —- and ROMANS. Deli- 
vered in the U; mineral of Ox: 
By EDWA RD CA RDWELL, D.D. 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and Camden Professor of 
Ancient History. 
____ John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In post Svo. 9s. 6d. 3d edition, 
| +n NOTES taken during some rapid 
Journeys ee the oo and among the Andes. 
By in F. BOND HEAD. 
urray, Albemarle Street. 


John M 
The Life of Bishop Heber. 
2 vols. 4to, with a Portrait and other Plates, price 3l. ¥ 


[HE LIFE of BISHOP "HEBER. 


With Selections from his Correspondence, and from his 


unpublished Works. 
By HIS WIDOW. 
John a Albemarle Street. 


Of whom may be had. : 
A new edition of Bishop ‘Heber’s Indian 


Journal, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXII. 


is just published. 

Contents: —1. Niebubr’s Roman History— 2. eas on Ma- 
chinery and Momproctarens ft Earle’s Account of New tand— 
4. Ancient Greek Banquets—5. Prol ion of the Beak hart 
—6. Affairs of Belgium and na Holland —7. Stuart's Three Years 
North America—8. Sarrans's La Fayette, and the Revolution of 

18399. Lord Mahon’s War of the —10. Refi 





| len, and Co.; 


vo. price | 4s, boa 
OHNSON’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE; in: which the Words are 
ded uced from their Qriginee explained in_ their different 
an the Names of the Writers in whose 
Works they are found. Aveidged from the Rev. H. J. Todd's 


quarto edition, 
By A. CHALMERS, F.S. 
ondon: Printed for Longman, Rees, : and Co.; J. and 
w. tT. Clarke; Harvey and Darton; J.and A. Arch; T.Cadell; 
| J. Richardson ; J. M. Richardson ; Hatchard and Son; R.Scho- 
fess J. Booth; R. H. Evans; J. Murray; Baldwin and Cradock; 
, G., and F. Rivington; J. Booker; E. Williams; 8. Bagster; 
milton, Adams, and Co.; R. Hunter; A. K. Newman and Co.; 
Whittster, Treacher, and Co. ; ; T.T. and J. Tegg; J. Duncan; 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Souter; 
H. gre rag | J. Bohn; Harding and Lepard; Parbury, Al- 
Bumpus; Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co.; T. and 
W. Boone ; a pn » ie ‘Allman; W. Pickering; Smith, 
| Elder, and Co.; J. Bain; E. Hodgson; W. Edwards; G. and 
| A. Greenland; Houlston and Son; G. Wightman; Crew and 
Spencer; and ‘Jeffery and Son: G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool ; 
J. Parker, Oxford; Wilson and Sons, York; and Stirling and 
Kenney, Edinburgh. 





Of whom may be had 
Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. With numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. 
J. Todd. 3 vols. 4to. 2d edition, 71. 7s. boards. . 
Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary in Miniature ; 
with a Vocabulary of Greek, Latin, aud Scriptural Names, ac- 
coneemteds _B *. Sem LL.D. 18mo. 3s. bound. 


8, New ‘Burlington Street. 
New Publications. 
vols. 8vo. with tine Portrait, price 24s. 

EMOIRS and LETTERS of CAPTAIN 
SIR WILLIAM HOSTE, Bart. R.N. K.C. B. K.M.T. 

&c. Inciuding original Letters of Lord Nelson. 

By LADY HARRIET HOSTE. 

Tuesday next). 


ul. 
Two Years and a Half in the American Navy. 
By W.C. Wines. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


Irl. 
The Life of a Sailor. 
By Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. 3 vols. 
a Three most various and amusing volumes, embodying the 
real a of a post “Page navy.”—Lit. Gazctie, 





Anecdotes of the a Theatre. 
By William Dunlap, Esq. 
Including Sketches of English Performers in the United States. 
n 2 vols, 8vo. 
«* The volumes are full of anecdote, racy and original.” —The 
Town 
Also, the following New Works of Fiction. 


I. 
Recollections of a Chaperon. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 3 voJs. 
The Buccaneer. 
By the Author of “ Sketches of Irish Character,” &c. 8 vols. 

* An excellent tale; all is fresh and life-like; it shews a know- 
ledge of character, and a most varied acquaintance with the 
female '—Athencum. 

Also, just ready, in 8 vols. 


The New Road to Ruin, 
By Lady Stepney. 


Il. 
‘The Sketch-Book of Fashion. 
By.the Author of “ Mother’s and Daughters.” 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley (Successor to Henry Colburn). 





‘o. XXI. price Six Shiilings, of 
THE, RORETEN UARTERLY) 
Ew. 
Contents vane ag A Murat’s Sketch of the United States—II. 





Parliament; the Ballot. 
Longman and Co. London; and A. Black, Edinburgh. 





2 thick vols. 1 
HREE YEARS i in NORTH AMERICA. 
By JAMES STUART, Esq. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, ——* and ‘Whittaker and Co. 





The Lawyer.—Price One Penny. 
This day, Saturday the 26th, was published, by I Robert Fenn, 
searing Cro Croats and 3old by all E and N » th 
rst N 


(ae LAWYER; the succeeding Numbers 


every Fortnight. 
The Friends of the People are instracting them in the truths 
of science, and in a vast fund of general information ; 
may well be the boast of Englishmen, that in ps unassuming 
form of Penny Publications, every otha ane now possess a 
Library of useful and entertaining Knowledge. T Bae Law is yet 
a hidden mystery—a sealed book. That this should not be so, 
the Lawyer, in his First Number, undertekes to prove. 
Each Number of the Lawyer will contain— 
LA fae oer ey History, or particular Treatise con- 
he Law of England. 
2. Notices Ueimaporcant Judgments, and any Legal Subject of 
general Interest to the Public. 
3. Such Remarks, Advice, and Notices as the Communications 
of Correspondents may sugges 
. nd Communications to be made theengh the Publisher (post- 





THE Is ISRAELITES "ASKING a KING: 
Nor. lun Sermon preached in the Temple Church on Sundag, 
By cuneonaceee. mEneen, M.A. 





Lenden: Baldwin.and Oradock, Patervoster Row. 


Modern Rome and the Papal Government—III. Albert Durer— 
1V. Restoration of the Bourbons; Reign of Lonis XVIII.—YV. 
Ancient a letoey and Constitution of Denmark—VI. Results of 
Free Trade—VII. Count Pecchio’s Works on England—VIII. 
Present State ana Prospects of French Literature—IX. The 
Young Napoleon—X. Victor Hugo’s Le Roi s’amuse—XI. Count 
Arrivabene’s Account of the Jeeps ern camer ene of England— 
XII. Letters from Italy of a Living Personage—XIII. RKask’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, translated by Thorpe—XIV. The City 
of Refuge—XV. Roch’s Paris . Malade—XVI. Recent Italian No- 
vels—M 1 Literary Intell Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy; and Oriental Literature, including the real 
History of M. Douville, the soi-disant African T raveller, Biogra- 
phical Notices.of Professor Rask, J. B. 

Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, ter, 30, ‘Soho 
Square; Black, Young, and Young, 2 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden; and sold by all other Booksellers. 





New Bzpedition fo the North Pole. 
CHRONOLOGICA L HISTORY 


of VOYAGES into the ARCTIC REGIONS, 
By JOHN BA 


iy > . F.R.S. 

«* The hopes entertained by Capt. Ross’s frientis, that he and 
his companions are still alive, and may be extricated from their 
critical position, are partly founded on the account given by Mr, 
Barrow, in his Chronological History of Arctic Voyages, of the 
rescue of the crews of two Hudson’s Bay vessels, who were cast 
en shore on Marble Island in 1719; and of whom it was 
tained afterwards that some survived near y three years,” 

m Murray, Albemarle Street. 


12me. the@d edition, revised, pr 
OLLECTANEA LATI NA: a; Easy 
Construing Lessons from the best Latin Avinors. for the 
Use of the Junior Classes, and of Persons who wish to ome 
their own Instructors. 





the Rev. W. ALLEN, M.A. 
Lendon: Printed Whittaker es and Co.; 
Hamilton and Co. ; J. Souter: and Bakerand Son, Southampton. 


I 8 BR REM OV S 


On a grave-stone in Worcester Beene is this em- 
phatic inscription, ‘‘ Miserrimas,” with n name nor date, 
comment ~ text. 

Printed for T. Hookham, Old Bond Street. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
The Parliamentary Review, a New Weekly Publication. 
R. BUCKINGHAM, M.P. for Sheffield, 
1 commence, soon afte or the opening of the Session, 
THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW and FAMILY MA 
ZINE, to be published in Weekly Numbers, at One Shilling 
each. This Work will embrace, for the Political Reader, a Criti- 
cal Review of all the Proceedings in both Houses of Parliament, 
with Sketches of the Speakers, and Character of their Speeches. 
To the Merchant and Manufacturer, it will present ample In- 
vestigations and Reports on the State of Commerce, in every part 
of the globe. For the Scriptural Inquirer, it will contain Illus- 
trations of many of the most difficult passages of the Bible, from 
local knowledge of the scenery and customs of the East. And 
for the General Reader, it will contain a complete Series of Mr. 
Buckingham’s Travels, including all the Original Manuscripts, 
from which his Lectures on the Oriental World have been deli- 
vered in almost every Town in the Kingdom. Asno more Copies 
will be printed than are actually ordered through the Booksellers 
before the First No. will be put to press, it is particularly re- 
quested that persons desirous of seeing this Publication for them- 
selves, and ce their own judgment of its claims to their 
further sup will give early orders to their Booksellers, 
whether in 1 ee or Country, to prevent disappointment; asthis 
Advertisement will not be repeated, 
Published by Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, London. 





In a few days will be published, an entirely New Edition, being 
the Eighth, in | compact vol. price 15s. strongly bound, 


hae’ ORMATION and DIRECTIONS for 
TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 
By MARIANA STARKE. 

This Work has long had the reputation of being the best Guidée- 
Book of Italy. In order to render this Edition complete up to 
the present time, it has been almost entirely re-written. he 
Author has lately revisited almost every part of Italy, and has 
been at the pains of collecting the most recent information on all 
eee and on the spot. 

*,* The Editions of this Work sold in Italy and elsewhere on 
the Continent are f.3 the most die = eg therefore incom. 
plete, i 





a. Murray, pe Street. 
On the ‘26th will be published, in ‘email fvo. price 6s. boards, 
with a Map, the second edition 


A MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
ge — one, “4 of his Labours vet Ee the French 
t of the Primitive Christians 


Re) WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, Mz oa 
rebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norh 
Printed far J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





P. 
of Gaul. 





Conduit Street. 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley will shortly publish the following 


interesting 


In 3 vols. post "BVO. 


NEW WORK by the Author of 
«¢ Vivian Grey,” “ Contarini Fleming,” &c. 


Il, 
In3 vols, post 8y0. 


Polish ‘ales. 


of “Hungarian Tales.” 





By the A 


ii. 
In 8 vols. post Bvo. 
Golden (oes 
Containing the “ Senet mine “ Locket,” and the 


ak 
In 3 vols. post Bvo. 
The Puritan's Grave. 
By the Author of the “‘ Usurer’s Daughter.” 


V. 
In 8 vols. post 8v0. 
Bellegarde. 
A Canadian Tale. 
British and Foreign Public Library, Conduit Street. 
*,* At this extensive Establishment, the perusal of all New 
Publications, English and Foreign, may be obtained in Town or 
Country. Terms on application. 





On the lst of February, the concluding Volume of 
A ISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES of 
FASHIONABLE LIFE will be published, being 
Vol. X. of her Novels and Tales, now in the course of publication 
in Monthly Volumes, with superb Embellishments, price 5s. 
each, uniform with the Waverley Novels and Byron’s Works. 
The contents of the Volumes already published bl 
Vol. I. Castle Rack-rent,: Irish » and 
an Essay on the Noble Science of Se/f-J astification. 
Vols. Ii. and ITI. Moral ‘Tales. 
Vols. IV. and V. Popular Tales. 


Vols. V. to X. Tales of Fashionable Life, and 
the Modern Griselda. 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 
and other Proprietors. 





n.a few days will be p 


NEW EDITION of MOORE'S LIF 
of LORD BYRON, in 3 vols, 8vo. embellished wi 
Forty-four splendid Engravin, including an entirely new En- 
sraving of the fine Portrait of Liyron by T. Phillips, Eeq. R.A. 
#* This edition of Byron’s Life is printed uniformly with the 
citve ae = 14 may be _—;— e Stand - 
a ibrary Lord Byron's Letters and seme 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
















64 AA Ui bud . , THEA ITERAR, t, GAZETTE, 4 ry ti 


THE CHURCH OF a 


4 Na Volume of the eaapaie sa MAGAZINE, and Mon ister of oy and cision Tato usaeail 
7, Doce tctnge aN 3 | i by the a Sopa en ay 
2%. co ened kote riginal conc ~~ of numerous obese Hawk Cuurcu, 


; Notices of the Olden Time; cet a oa nic Trials, Documents, &c. arid a COPIOUS INDEX of the 
FIRST and and SECOND VOLUMES, and was ready for eer on the 31st December, 




















THE AUGMENTED AND IMPROVED SERIES, price 2. 6¢. 
Commences with the January Number, and resend an opportunity to’ such of the Clergy end Members of the Church of England, 


tw 





Bt RAVE NOE Hrwvser bere; to 


THE BRITISH MAGAZINE 


gonna Record. of useful Information for the Clergy and Parochial Authorities, and a complete Biblical, Ecclesiastical; qnd 
Literary Miscellany of Religion and Morals, for Churchmen and Families, oe 
COMBINING THE SEVERAL PROVINCES OF ° ie Sc 


ojo eek pe “A MAGAZINE, « THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and an HISTORICAL REGISTER ; ; 
, And is replete with Matter of the highest interest to every Class of Readers. 


The preceding Numbers contain many curious and valuable Original Papers on Subjects connected with the welfare of the Established 
Church, and embrace:a vast range of important discussion and research on points of Scripture, the Liturgy, the Present State of Religion, o 
Church Reform, Charch Architecture, 

Memoirs and Biographical Notices of Eminent Divines; 
on the Endowments of the Church ; Specimens of the S —_ and Temper of some of its first-rate Assailants; Scripture Morality; Articles Rel. 
gious, Civil, and Polemical; and much information socially important to the well-being of Communities ; 


ORIGINAL and ACKNOWLEDGED CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM THE FOLLOWING EMINENT DIVINES AND LAYMEN :— 
Rev. E. BURTON, D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford ; Rev. THOMAS NEWCOME, Shenley Parsonage, Herts ; 









































— CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. Vicar of Sedgeley, —— HENRY SOAMES, A.M. Rector of Shelley, Essex 
Staffordshire ; —— JAMES RUDGE, D.D. Hawk Church Rectory, Dorset; 
— WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES, M.A. Canon Residentiary ~—— CHARLES L. CLERKE, Archdeacon of Oxford ; 
of Salisbury Cathedral ; —— H. CODDINGTON, Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
—~ ARTHUR JOHNSON, ‘Rumpisham, Dorset ; WILLIAM TWOPENY, Esq. Temple. 


Rey. T. F. DIBDIN, D:D. Rector of St. Mary’ 8, Bryanstone Square, and Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty, &ec. &e. Ke. 


On a variety of Subjects highly interesting; valuable, and useful to the Clergy, Scholars, Antiquaries, Landowners, Magistrates, and the 
Religious and Benevolent’ World ; 


: DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES .OF..THE PAROCHIAL HISTORIES , naming 
sad ; ; ys Pr (Embellished with Ilustrations, by superior Artists) of . 
PRESTON onU RCH; Sussex ; HODNET. CHURCH, near Suttrilry (late Bp. Heber’s)}"” 
ALDERINGTON: CHURCH, near Brighton ; ST. BUDEAUX CHURCH, Devon ; 
ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY, Herts; EXNING CHURCH, Cambridgeshire ; 
IVY CHURCH; Glendalock ; ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, Canterbury ; 
EYAM CHURCH, Derbyshire ; HAWK CHURCH, Dorset. 


POYNINGS CHURCH, ‘Sussex ; 


_ AND, ACCOMPANIED WITH A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT, TWO ENGRAVINGS OF 
THE VAN DIEMEN’S LAND COMPANY'S ESTABLISHMENTS AT CIRCULAR HEAD AND EMU BAY, NEW SOUTH WALES; 
Numerous Woodcuts illustrative of Papers‘on Sounding-boards, ebaawene Reading-desks, Fonts, Crosses, and Objects of Antiquity; 
vi 
LARGE MAP of the TOWNSHIPS in the PROVINCE of UPPER CANADA. 
NOTICES of the OLDEN TIME, and Antiquarian Researches, in Extracts from original Papers, Parish Registers, and Scarce Books; 
SACRED POETRY.; REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS; 
REPORTS of RELIGIOUS MEETINGS and ‘BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, with Editor’s Remarks; also Plans and Meetings 
for bettering the Condition of the Poor ; 
CLERICAL TRIALS, hee. comprising Proceedings in the Courts-of Law and Parliament on Matters of Ecclesiastical Interest ; 
IMPORTANT: DOCUMENTS respecting Church Revenues, Parish Accourits, Poors’ Rates, Statistics, Tithes, Glebes, Emigration, P 
lation, Savings’ Banks, Friendly Societies,'‘the Allotment System, Commissioners’ Reports, Abstracts of Bills and Acts of Parliament re ng 
thereto ; State of the Dioceses, &c. &c. 
UNIVERSITY NEWS—Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, King’s College, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, America, Prussia, 
ECCLESIASTICAL INTEDLTGENCE— Preferments,, Cereal Appointments, Ordinations, Clergy deceased, alphabetically ye 





in. Tables and Births. 

b« EVENTS of cack MONTH,’ ‘atrngedunder Conrtien; contfined to Matt relating to thé Clergy, ‘the ini wa Pole ma 

0 on SS are wb a: yas L1ST.of NEW. BOOKS and ANNOt Ay Se ; 
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—————— 


Uae re oehratet arate eer mene, 


BS, Caatle Leicester 














